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EDITORIAL 


This year’s Transactions begin with the story of Matthew Alcorn, a local mariner who became 
caught up in the struggles of the Napoleonic Wars. Pat M°Naughton recounts Matthew’s arduous 
journey across France following his capture by a French privateer vessel in the English Channel 
in 1808. Based on Matthew’s own account of the early years of his captivity, we get a clear 
picture of one man’s personal experiences of a tumultuous period in Europe’s history. 


Last year’s Transactions concluded with reviews of two books on Scarborough artists and 
photographers in the 19th century and this year we welcome the first article in the Transactions 
by the authors of these books, Anne and Paul Bayliss. They share with us the results of a major 
piece of research into the early years of the Scarborough School of Art, an institution which 
we learn was responsible for nurturing the artistic careers of many local students. I look forward 
to more articles in the future! 


Several of the articles this year give the Society’s digging team food for thought. Jack Binns 
investigates the supposed burning of Scarborough by the Scots in 1318, which like the more 
famous conflagration of 1066, has yet to appear in the archaeological record In contrast, sherds 
of medieval green-glaze pottery are ubiquitous in excavations in the old town and Dan 
Normandale gives us an overview of the Scarborough pottery which produced these finds. He 
poses a number of questions about the industry, giving the Society’s digging team plenty of 
challenges for future research. The Domesday Book continues to fascinate researchers and this 
year Chris Evans looks at one aspect of the survey to try and isolate evidence for dairy farming 
in the region in the late 11th century, a subject which is beyond even the Society’s digging team 
to illuminate! 


As usual, the Transactions conclude with a round-up of archaeological work in Scarborough. 
This year includes summaries of work in Scarborough by archaeological groups other than the 
Society. In particular, there is a full account of the work by the York Archaeological Trust on 
the important Springfield site which was discovered and investigated by the Society’s field 
team several years ago. 


I conclude by offering my thanks to the authors and everyone else who has helped in putting 
these Transactions together. 


Trevor Pearson 


THE PRISONER’S TALE: 
The Story of a Prisoner of War in Napoleon’s France 


By PATRICIA M‘NAUGHTON 


Matthew Alcorn was born on 3rd November 1785 and baptised on 14th of the same month. His 
parents were Matthew and Ann Alcorn. He appears to have been their eldest child - being 
followed by Jane in 1788 and William in 1790. These details come from the Baptismal Register 
of the Old [Presbyterian] Meeting House, which I researched some time ago. Later, looking 
through the various catalogues in the Scarborough Room at the Library, I came across the 
‘Alcorn Papers’, and as the name rang a bell I asked if I could see them. There I found 
Matthew’s diary, a narrative account of his trials and tribulations as a prisoner in France during 
the Napoleonic Wars, together with other papers, all of which you can read for yourselves. 
Here, however, is my summary of events. 


Placenames are given as rendered in Matthew’s diary, where he uses phonetic spelling, but it 
is easy to follow his journey on a map of France (see Figure 1). 


At 1 a.m on the morning of January 4th 1808 Matthew’s ship was captured by a French 
privateer, a Calais lugger called the Napoleon, somewhere between Folkestone and Dover. 
Unfortunately, Matthew does not give us any information whatsoever about his ship, the captain 
or its business. The crew was landed at Calais at 3 p.m. that afternoon and marched off to the 
town’s jail with a guard of soldiers. There they received no comfort, being kept waiting until 
the next day before they were fed, when at 11 a.m. the jailer gave each man a “small piece of 
bullock’s liver and a large tub of what they call soupe”, which Matthew describes as hot water 
with bread in it. This meal had to last them until the following day. The crew now began to 
give way to despair because, apart from the poor food, the straw on which they lay was dirty 
and smelly and they had no idea how long this state of affairs would last. 


On 7th January gendarmes arrived to escort them to Arras which was then the receiving depot 
for British prisoners of war. At 3 p.m. that afternoon, after a 6 league [18 mile] march they 
arrived at a small town Matthew calls Adder (Ardres) where they were to stay for two days, 
leaving on 10th January, once more under escort, to march the 6 leagues to St Homer (St-Omer) 
where they stayed for a week. During the day time they were allowed to be together in a large 
room, where the British prisoners met French soldiers who were in prison for deserting. Every 
night they were locked up from 4 p.m. until 8 a.m. the next morning, five men to a small cell, 
under constant guard. Their food allowance was 1 4 Ibs of coarse black bread per day, and 
only water to drink. Whatever state of cleanliness the British had been in before, Matthew 
tells us that here “we all of us got full of vermin” and it was impossible to get rid of the fleas 
as the French sat around all day picking them off their persons! Accordingly, the crew was 
pleased when the jailer told them on the morning of 17th January that they were to resume their 
journey the next day. To add to their other problems, they had all caught colds because they 
had had to sleep on damp ground. 


So, on 18th January, again under escort, they marched the 5 leagues to Heir (Aire). After an 
overnight stop there, they marched off on the relatively short journey to Béthune [4 leagues or 
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Figure I Map showing Matthew’s journey across France 


12 miles]. At Béthune there was a large prison, it was very cold, and they were given only 
bread and water. Matthew says it would have been unendurable had it not been for the 
demeanour of their master - whose name we do not, unfortunately, know. They stayed in 
Béthune until 24th January, when they took to the road again, halting at 3 p.m. at Lance (Lens). 
There, Matthew tells us “we was used cruelly by an old rascal that put us ina dungeon. Thank 
god we only slept there one night.” The next day they set out on the final leg of their journey, 
reaching Arras on the afternoon of 25th January. 


Matthew was surprised to see so many British prisoners in Arras, about 3,000 of them, many 
of whom had suffered great hardships, having been there for several years. He found old friends 
there, being greeted on his arrival with the news that Robert Robinson of Scarborough had died 


that very morning and would be buried in two days’ time. Disease was rife, everyone was to 
suffer at some time from fever and ague, because the countryside was flat and marshy. The 
rations were supposed to consist of 1 1b of brown bread and % Ib meat per man per day, but 
they usually received 4 ozs of poor quality meat - later it becomes apparent the gendarmes and 
the butcher were “working a fiddle”. Some money was available to enable the prisoners to 
buy extras: they were supposed to receive 14 sols every 10 days, 7 sols from the French 
government and 2 sols per day from the Patriotic Fund run from Lloyd’s Coffee House in 
London. The money from Lloyd’s did not arrive until they had been at Arras for some time. 
Unfortunately, the prison commandant, a man called Le Duhamel was always finding reasons 
to stop their cash allowance, thus preventing them from buying their much-needed comforts. 
Le Duhamel did not supervise his gendarmes as they weighed out the prisoners’ allowances, 
and the captives themselves soon became pale and thin, eating raw vegetables to stave off hunger 
pangs. Some had only rags to cover themselves, any who had managed to bring clothes with 
them were only too willing to sell them as soon as they arrived, to obtain money to buy food. 


Everyone fell ill at some time, Matthew finally succumbing to the fever in late February and 
again on 2nd March, when he was taken to the hospital, which appears to have been outside 
the actual prison. He describes a situation where 20 or more bodies would lie in the mortuary 
awaiting burial, although burials took place every other night. Conditions became so bad that 
within weeks the bodies were being put naked into a cart and taken to common graves where 
they were interred without further ceremony. The patients were not treated well, no drugs were 
prescribed or medicines allowed, the only remedies being “bleeding, vomiting and blistering”. 
Apparently the Chief Physician was very anti-English, as they had destroyed his house at 
Rochefort. Matthew actually accuses him of starving many of his patients to death by denying 
them nourishment - it appears that those in hospital were not allowed rations, their only source 
of food being compassionate friends who went short themselves to enable them to smuggle food 
to their compatriots in hospital. 


After a fortnight in hospital, Matthew began to feel well enough to ask for his discharge back 
to the citadel. Here he shared a room with 24 other men, and was glad he had been able to save 
his hammock when his ship was captured; otherwise his bed would have been a coarse sack 
filled with dirty straw set on the ground, which two men shared, their cover being an old holey 
piece of blanket “so full of holes that there was not a whole piece hardly so big as one’s hand.” 
Indeed, some rooms had neither beds nor blankets, just loose straw. 


It took some time for Matthew to recover, and the sickness continued among both the prisoners 
in the citadel and the civilians in the town. He describes it vividly: “I have seen at one time 
12 and 14 men shaking with the ague in our room; some would have it every day, others every 
other day, and others every third day. I don’t think there was one man, woman or child in the 
prison escaped it.” 


In mid-June Matthew was taken ill again, but determined to stay out of hospital if at all possible. 
So he stayed in his room until 21st June when he had no choice but to go back to the hospital, 
where he remained for more than three weeks. Recovering his strength, he wanted food as he 
had not eaten since being admitted, but the doctor would not allow him any, and he tells us he 
was reduced to skin and bone. Seeing others dying around him, he believed his turn would 
come soon, and became very depressed. After a month or so, he was sent to the recovery ward, 
but after only three days the fever returned and he was quickly sent back to the fever ward, 
with his food allowance again withdrawn. At this point, he admits, he wished for death, but 
was preserved, he says, to face even greater hardships. Eventually his health began to improve, 


and on 21st August he returned to the citadel, though he remained weak for quite some time. 


Some of the prisoners risked their lives to try to escape by evading the guards and climbing 
over the ramparts. Sometimes one would lose his grip on the top of the wall and tumble to the 
bottom, to be “dashed to pieces”. Others broke arms or legs, and had to wait at the base of 
the wall until found by a patrol the next morning. Those who did escape only made their own 
situation worse: they were generally very quickly recaptured, brought back to Arras, then sent 
on to a place called Bitch (Bitche), where French deserters and other intransigent soldiers were 
sent, and all were confined in dungeons. One can only wonder what the British and their sense 
of humour made of a place called ‘Bitch’. 


Some, especially those who had been prisoners for a number of years, agreed to enter the French 
Emperor’s service, and enlisted in the ‘Regiment of Irish Brigades’. Matthew, while 
understanding the lengths to which hunger and desperation had driven them, feels they have 
sold everything of value - wife, family and reputation - to fight against their king and country 
and everything they once held dear, simply because the prison commandant allowed them to 
be cheated of their agreed food allowances and did not punish those guilty of misappropriating 
the prisoners’ supplies. Some who joined the Irish Brigade were later shot for desertion, having 
used their dearly-bought freedom to try to escape back to England. However, as he points out, 
had these unfortunates actually reached Britain, they would still have been shot - as traitors. 


One night the sentries raised the alarm that prisoners were trying to escape, and a strict search 
of the prison was carried out. About midnight a gendarme called Bushaw - who was later 
captured by the English - one of the most cruel of their captors, entered the room where Matthew 
slept. He checked everyone, and found one man who was very ill had gone to bed with his 
breeches on. Immediately Bushaw concluded he, being still dressed, had been one of the 
escapees, so he began to beat the poor unfortunate with a stick, severely bruising him. When 
he had finished, the other prisoners pulled off the man’s breeches to show why he had kept 
them on: he had a huge blister on each leg, and could not bear to take his breeches off. He 
shrieked, and was obviously in great pain. Bushaw’s only reaction was, “That’s the fortunes 
of war.” [C’est la guerre.] The man was taken to the hospital the next morning, and died in 
the evening. 


The interpreters [apparently French speaking Englishmen] were just as bad as the French. They 
delighted in getting the other prisoners into trouble and sentenced to closer confinement, 
showing their authority in petty ways. Ashamed of them, as they were Englishmen, Matthew 
singles out a Mr Nicholas Delivet as being the worst, one whom the others would long 
remember, who caused the deaths of many by getting them sent to Bitch for the slightest 
misdemeanours. 


The prisoners were surprised to receive an Address from General Vend6éme, Count of the 
Empire and Commander of the 16th Military Division, from Paris, in which he expressed his 
surprise and distress that they continued with their futile escape attempts. Describing the coastal 
defences as strict and active, he points out that continued attempts to escape only makes their 
situation worse because escapees will be recaptured and confined to Bitche, where any comforts 
they have enjoyed will be removed. He asks them to endure their confinement with patience 
telling them that “every means which the generous soul of our Royal Sovereign can suggest are 
put into execution in order to make your imprisonment bearable.” According to him Napoleon 
has commanded that the prisoners are to be treated leniently and kindly and if this is not being 
done, a Representation of Grievances can be sent to General Vendéme, who will see that “every 


means that may accord with the will of his Imperial Majesty shall be put in force in order to 
render you justice.” 


Naturally, upon receiving this letter, the prisoners drew up a General Petition and sent it off to 
Paris, setting out their complaints “in a most submissive manner.” They expected a quick 
reply, but were surprised one day to see a French gentleman in the prison yard. Their visitor 
was no other than Vend6me, so angry at what they had told him that he had come to check 
things out for himself. After examining everything, he gave Le Duhamel a severe reprimand 
and asked the prisoners to make personal representations to him. They showed him the beef 
and he said they should have better meat - which they did. The following day their beef was 
good quality and better weight. He also ordered that beds and blankets be supplied to everyone: 
it was done. After sorting out all their complaints, he left them his address and went back to 
Paris. But within weeks the meat situation was as bad as ever, and following the commandant’s 
orders, the gendarmes were treating the prisoners with cruelty once again. This time they 
searched all the rooms for cordage, anything with which the prisoners could make ropes to help 
them escape down the ramparts. They confiscated every bit of line - cord used for hanging 
things on, even the hammocks they slept in were cut to pieces. 


Two guns were fixed on the ramparts to sound the alarm to the neighbourhood. Should anyone 
manage to escape the people from the surrounding villages were supposed to search for and 
arrest the escapees. However, some prisoners managed to undermine the walls and get out. 
The Interpreter was informed by some spy and went to the commandant to tell him everything, 
but Matthew does not tell us whether or not the escapees were recaptured. 


Another letter was sent to Vendédme and Le Duhamel was posted to another command, being 
replaced by Colonel Nairot. At first he was kind towards the prisoners, giving them clothes, 
checking that their meat ration was correct and of good quality, and was generally quite fair, 
but then frequent escapes which the sentries could not prevent began to annoy him. He described 
the Englishmen as very devils for the daring with which they went over such high ramparts at 
night on the extremely thin pieces of twine they managed to acquire. He did not know that the 
twine was being smuggled into the citadel in the jugs of milk the townswomen brought in to 
sell to the prisoners. 


After the money from the Patriotic Fund arrived a committee was formed to ensure it was 
distributed fairly, and a Free School was started for the boys, who were to receive instruction 
in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Navigation and Astronomy, under the direction of Lt Norton, 
who appointed Mr H P Houghton to be chief manager. Matthew describes the school as being 
of great benefit, making great “improvement in the above branches of Literation.” Thanks to 
the Patriotic Fund the dead could now have coffins, and the living could supplement their diet 
and began to look healthier. Mr Houghton wrote a poem based on Gray’s Elegy entitled ‘An 
Evening’s Contemplation in a French Prison, or An Humble Imitation of Mr Gray’s Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard,’ which is written out in full in Matthew’s dairy. 


During the time they were in Arras the prisoners sent a petition to the king, asking his help in 
alleviating their misfortunes and trying to gain the release of those who had been captives for 
many years, especially the married men with families. Matthew’s copy of this letter is with 
the other papers in the library. Whether or not they received a reply is not recorded. It is 
doubtful whether his gracious majesty ever saw their petition. 


On August 31st 1809, after over 18 months in captivity, the prisoners received orders saying 
the Arras depot was being disbanded, and some of them were to go to Auxerre, others to 
Besancon. About 150 prisoners left the next day for Auxerre. All the prisoners were obliged 


to sell the bits and pieces they had collected together, taking only what they could carry, for 
no baggage carts were to be provided. They were forced to sell to the inhabitants of the town 
at knock down prices - the locals knew the prisoners could not take their belongings with them 
on the three hundred mile march which lay ahead and for which they had so little time to prepare 
themselves. Drafts left Arras every day, sometimes as many as 150 men per party. On 10th 
September Matthew’s name was on the list for departure the next day. So, about 7 a.m. on 
11th September 250 of them left Arras [destination unspecified], reaching Doway (Douai) about 
15 miles away at 3 p.m., where they were confined in the yard of a large house, with about 30 
of them confined in the stables. Matthew paid the Barrack Master 4 sols for the use of his own 
bed. Whilst they were on the march they received 6 sols a day from ‘home’, which was handed 
to the captain of the draft and disbursed each morning, together with 5 sols from the French 
government and 1 4 lbs of bread. They mustered on the morning of 12th September under 
the guard of 12 old veterans, who were to escort them all the way to their destination. 


Reaching Cambray (Cambrai) 15 miles from Doway at 3 p.m. they were put in stables which 
were really too small to hold such a large group. Some had to put straw in the mangers and 
sleep there. They were all very tired after two days on the march, being unaccustomed to the 
exercise and with very little food for sustenance. Next morning at 4 a.m. the sergeant of the 
guard woke them for the long day’s march ahead. They were given their bread and 5 sols from 
the French government and set out, stopping at midday to refresh themselves before pushing 
on to St Quintin (St Quentin) which was about 30 miles from Cambray. There they were put 
in a hay yard and slept in the hay chamber. Matthew was so tired he was unable to sleep. 


Next morning he was barely able to walk and felt very unwell, but he tried to hide the situation 
from the others. About 7 a.m. the sergeant of the guard mustered the group, served out their 
daily allowances, and they set out on the 15 mile walk to La Fére, which they reached about 3 
p.m. and where they were lodged in a large stable. Matthew lay down and could not eat, having 
a very high fever. Someone brought him wine - at 7 sols a bottle - as he was very thirsty. Their 
bread allowance and money was given to them on arrival, but he could not eat anything. Two 
of the group were taken to hospital as soon as they arrived, but with vivid memories of his past 
experiences, Matthew wanted to avoid hospitals entirely. Next morning they were aroused at 
6 a.m. The sergeant had procured a cart from somewhere, and Matthew went to see him, 
admitted he did not feel well, and asked if he could ride on the cart. But the sergeant would 
not listen, said the cart was already full [with what we are not told] and Matthew realised that, 
although he could barely stand, he would either have to go into hospital or walk with the rest 
of the party. So he walked. He managed as well as he could until about 11 a.m. when they 
were halfway into the 15 mile long day’s march and, not being able to stand any longer, he fell 
down. His comrades, seeing his plight, informed the sergeant, who ordered them to put 
Matthew into the cart. He felt so ill that even riding was a trial. At 4 p.m. they reached Laon, 
a small place on a hill top, though he was barely conscious, his fever had increased so much. 
However, he was not admitted to the hospital that evening, though some of the nurses, having 
heard how ill he was, brought him something to drink which he later vomited. He passed the 
night on the straw, feeling very miserable and raving. Next morning he was carried to the 
hospital. 


Apparently the captain of the draft had paid Matthew arrears due of his daily 6 sols, and he had 
about 4 livres, which he gave to the head nurse at the hospital, to look after and provide for his 
needs. He was very ill for about 3 weeks, taking very little nourishment, being, he says, again 
reduced to a skeleton with little hope of recovery, and again wishing for death. 


But about mid-October he began to recover fast and was allowed to walk about the town, though 
he was not fit enough to resume his march. There was another Englishman in the hospital, who 


had been permitted to stay there until Matthew recovered. However, this man became impatient 
to be on the move, with 300 miles to go and winter approaching. So they told the hospital 
manager they wanted to leave. He advised Matthew to wait, saying he was not strong enough 
yet for the rigours of the journey and should remain a little longer in the hospital. Wishing to 
go with his new friend, Matthew insisted on leaving, so they were given their discharge tickets 
and told they could leave with the first Correspondence. [Matthew does not explain what this 
was, though it appears to have been an official escort of some kind]. The people at the hospital 
had been very good and kind, he says, giving him anything he wanted. Unfortunately, the day 
before they were due to leave, he suffered a relapse, and was ill for about 12 days, and then 
recovered very slowly. He was eager to be away, and seeing this the nurses obtained a cart so 
he could ride whilst his companion, being fit and healthy, walked. 


On the morning of 15th November the gendarmes collected them from the hospital and they set 
out with 5 more prisoners, deserters from the French army, chained round their necks and 
wrists and to one another. [Matthew does not mention anywhere that the British prisoners of 
war were chained or restrained]. About midday it became very rainy and windy. Ironically, 
all the time he had been in hospital the weather had been fine, now it turned tempestuous. 
Matthew began to think he should have listened to the hospital manager and stayed in Laon, 
for he was now shaking with the cold and wet and feeling very sick again. At their usual 
stopping time of 3 p.m. they reached Corbinée [which I could not find on the map but which 
could have been at a present-day cross roads] about 15 miles from Laon, where they were 
confined in a small cell with dirty straw on which to sleep. This made him feel even worse 
after two months on a decent bed in the hospital. Sleep evading him, he wished for morning 
to come. When it did, they were given | 2 lbs of bread and some soup, the same rations as 
the Frenchmen, to last them all day. It appears that although when marching with the draft they 
received a cash allowance, this was now denied them as they were moving with an army 
detachment. 


Woken by the guard at 7 a.m. on 16th November, the set out for Rheims. It rained all day and 
before midday Matthew was wet through. They reached their destination, 21 miles from 
Corbinée about 4 p.m. Rheims was a large city, the capital of the province of Champain 
(Champagne), where Matthew was put into jail with the French convicts and where they were 
to remain for 7 days. Each morning he was let out into a small dirty yard at 8.30 a.m., there 
was no shelter, and he was not allowed to go indoors till 4 p.m., when he was locked up with 
the convicts till next morning. It was very cold, with snow on the ground. Here they were 
given 1 '4 Ibs black bread and 4 sols to purchase whatever the jailer felt like providing, so it 
was difficult to keep warm and well. On 19th November Matthew fell ill again and the next 
day, because he could not stand up, the doctor was called in. He describes himself as being in 
a miserable state, unable to sleep at nights, sharing the dirty straw with the convicts, sick and 
unable to look after himself, full of filth and vermin. The doctor said he would go into the 
hospital the next day, but when he returned to sign Matthew’s hospital ticket on 21st November 
he delayed the admission for another day. Nothing happened because, despite the fact Matthew 
could barely move, let alone attempt an escape, he was required to have a gendarme to escort 
him to the hospital, and there were no gendarmes available because Bonaparte had passed by 
on his way to Paris and taken them all with him. Matthew lay sick until 23rd November when 
he was finally admitted to the hospital, where he stayed 4 days. He was well looked after, but 
there was no-one who could speak English, and all his money - a 6 livre piece - was stolen by 
a Frenchman, along with his neckerchief and his haversack with all his bits and pieces in it. 
[This is what leads me to believe this is not so much a diary as a narrative written later]. Being 
unable to replace any of his lost belongings, he tried to find who had stolen them, but nobody 
could understand him, so he had to let the matter drop. Alone, in the middle of enemy territory, 


without money or English-speaking companions, with about 250 miles to walk, Matthew was 
once again in the depths of despair. 


On 2nd December he heard that some Englishmen had arrived and begged to be allowed to 
resume his journey in their company. So the next day the gendarmes came to collect him and 
he joined his compatriots. They were all officers, and he says they were in French pay. 
Presumably they were turncoat former prisoners of war, which cannot have pleased him very 
much . They had left Valenciennes prison and were going to Auxerre, and were billeted out 
in decent accommodation in every town at which they stopped. They had a large baggage 
wagon and Matthew was ordered to ride in it as he was still unfit to walk, being still very thin 
and weak. In the afternoon of the first day they came to the village of Petit Lodge (Petit Loge), 
another village I could not find on my map, but which would, distances taken into account, be 
at a present-day cross roads, 15 miles from Rheims, where the 13 officers and their one female 
companion were sent to reasonable billets. Matthew, not being on their movement order, and 
still being a prisoner of war, was taken by the gendarmes further down the road to the nearest 
jail. The officers, feeling sorry for him, had a collection which raised 3 livres and 18 sols, so 
he could buy extra comforts. He had to walk till almost 7 p.m. through a cold wet evening, to 
Chalons [sur-Marne], where he was put in a jail-cell still in his soaking wet clothes, after a 
journey of 30 miles. The officers caught up with him next afternoon, having managed to get 
his name added to their movement order, so he could go with them all the way to Auxerre. 


Next day the party set out again, Matthew riding in the baggage cart. In the afternoon they 
reached Vittry [le-Francois] about 27 miles from Chalons, where they were to stay just one 
night. Matthew was collected from the jail next morning and they moved off to Dizier (St 
Dizier), where he remained two nights in the dingy, dark jail, the delay being caused by the 
officers having to wait for their marching pay. On 9th December they all set out again. It 
rained all day and the officers, now growing tired, all wanted to ride on the cart. Matthew was 
riding on the cart with the officer’s wife and as the vehicle could carry only 3 or 4 people, the 
officers themselves had to take it in turns to ride, and a lot of grumbling occurred. They arrived 
at Joinville, roughly 21 miles from Dizier, about 5 p.m., all soaking wet and hungry. Matthew 
was put in the prison, wet and cold, without heat or light whilst the officers went off to their 
comfortable lodgings. 


By 8 a.m. next morning Matthew was ready to move on, but no-one came for him. At 10 a.m. 
the jailer told him that the officers had left at 8 a.m. and he was to stay there another 4 days. 
In deep despair Matthew waited for the Correspondence Gendarmes. Then he found out what 
had brought about this change of plan: after all the grumbling about not being able to ride on 
the cart, the officers had, on reaching Joinville, had Matthew’s name removed from their 
movement order and arranged for him to be left behind. They were annoyed because he could 
not walk and had to ride in their cart. After a 4 day ‘rest’ Matthew left Joinville on 13th 
December with 3 convicts who were being sent as [galley?] slaves as a punishment for desertion. 
That afternoon they reached Vignory, 15 miles from Joinville where he was put in a small 
prison for the night, then next day they made the 15 mile journey to Chaumont. 


Here, disappointingly, the diary ends. But we do know that somehow Matthew reached 
Besangon where he married Marie Christine Verhulst in 1813. Their French [civil] marriage 
license and another attesting to their marriage in the local Reformed Church [very appropriate 
seeing that he went to a dissenting church here], are with the other documents in the library. 
Also there is a copy of a petition the prisoners in Besancon sent to Admiral Lord Bridport, 
Matthew's discharge ‘chitty’ signed at Spithead on 29th May 1814, ensuring the press-gang 
would leave him alone, a rent book for a house in Nesfield’s Yard, Quay Street, and some 
grave-plot documents. 
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Despite his ill-health during his captivity, Matthew, a shipwright, lived a long life, dying aged 
88 years on 3rd February 1874. Christina had died in 1859, and both are buried in the 
non-conformist part of Dean Road Cemetery. They had no children, though census returns 
show that someone called Mary Ann Lancaster lived with them and she later married a Thomas 
Mann. Mary Ann and Thomas are buried in the next grave to Matthew and Mari Christine. It 
would have been interesting to read about how Matthew met Marie Christine, and how romance 
blossomed so far away from home [she came from Brussels], and one wonders how she settled 
down in Quay Street, and if the neighbours were friendly - or otherwise? 


With thanks to the staff of Scarborough Library for their help and encouragement. 
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DID SCARBOROUGH BURN? 


By JACK BINNS 


With only one exception, all the published histories of Scarborough state that the town was 
destroyed by fire in 1318. According to the third edition of Hinderwell (1832), Baker (1882), 
the Victoria County History of the North Riding (1923) and Rowntree (1931), Scarborough 
was then ‘reduced to ashes’ by Scottish invaders under their general, Sir James Douglas, dreaded 
throughout the north of England as ‘the Black Douglas’.[1] Four years later, when the Scots 
returned to ravage Yorkshire, in Rowntree’s words, “Scarborough was not worth sacking this 
time” .[2] The one exception is Scarborough 966-1966, which contains no reference to either 
of these Scottish invasions. 


What evidence is there that this catastrophe occurred in 1318, and that in 1322 the town was 
still impoverished as a result of it? Hinderwell and Baker quoted Smollett’s History of England 
as their source and took from it a passage which added Northallerton, Boroughbridge and 
Skipton to the list of incinerated towns and noted that the Scots went home with much plunder 
and many prisoners.[3] However, for the 1318 raid, both the Victoria County History and 
Rowntree acknowledge Hume’s History of the House and Race of Douglas and Angus as their 
source, the former in an undated printed edition, the latter in a different edition of 1820.[4] 


David Hume of Godscroft (c.1560-c.1630) is not to be confused with a much later David Hume 
(1711-1776), the famous Scottish historian and rationalist philosopher. The former was private 
secretary to his relative, Archibald Douglas, eighth earl of Angus, and his History of the House 
and Race of Douglas and Angus, written between 1625 and 1630, was first published 
posthumously by his daughter in 1644 at Edinburgh. The original manuscript was the product 
of David’s access to the private archives of the Douglas family. The editors of a later printed 
edition of 1743 complained that the original book was a defective and unsatisfactory rendering 
of Hume’s work. Nevertheless, further printed editions of his history followed in London in 
1820 and 1843.[5] 


Tobias Smollett’s History of England was written in the 1750s at the rate of about a century a 
month and bears all the characteristics of a work composed in haste with little regard for 
accuracy. In self-defence Smollett subsequently claimed to have read three hundred books in 
its preparation. One of these was Hume’s History, which like other sources he accepted without 
critical qualification.[6] 


Both Hume and Smollett were Scottish by birth and education and both could be described fairly 
as nationalist in their approach to past events. Like most Scotsmen, before, then and since, they 
could not resist gloating over English defeats. The crushing victory at Bannockburn in 1314 
followed by annual Scottish raids deep into northern England must have given them some 
vicarious pleasure. That they are quoted as the only ‘authorities’ for certain events in 
Scarborough at any time in its history therefore seems surprisingly naive and rash. 


The truth is that, apart from Hume and Smollett, who merely copied him, there are no other 


sources, in print or manuscript, to confirm Scarborough’s alleged holocaust in 1318. The 
borough’s bailiffs failed to respond to the summons to send two burgesses to the parliament of 
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1318 at York, but nothing unusually sinister should be read into this. Scarborough had no 
representatives in the parliaments of 1307 held at Northampton, of 1322 at York, of 1330 at 
Winchester, or that of 1332 at Westminster. [7] 


Parliamentary duties were at that time considered so expensive, onerous and unrewarding that 
the borough could not always find willing candidates to perform them. The records show that 
Scarborough’s two Members were paid only two shillings a day during their attendance, and 
they appear not to have received any travelling expenses.[8] Moreover, if Scarborough was 
‘reduced to ashes’ in 1318, it did remarkably well to persuade Emericus Gedge and William St 
Thomas to represent it at the York parliament of May 1319 and Adam of Ruston and Robert 
the Coroner to travel up to Westminster on its behalf the following year.[9] 


Fire was the most feared and most common destroyer of medieval towns: made largely of 
timber, wattle and straw, their houses burned often and fiercely. As yet, there were no brick 
chimneys. Hardly any town was not at some time devastated by fire, yet no archaeological 
evidence of conflagration has yet been found in Scarborough’s medieval remains. If the old 
borough was ever razed to the ground, its ashes have still to be discovered and identified. 


So much for the negative record. Is there any indication that Scarborough might have escaped 
the unwelcome presence of the Scots during those terrifying years after the debacle at 
Bannockburn? 


First, it should be noted that after the death of Piers Gaveston in 1312, for the remaining 15 
years of the reign of Edward II, Scarborough lost all its corporate privileges. For reasons which 
were not specified in the royal command, the king blamed Scarborians for the capture and 
subsequent murder of his beloved companion and took revenge on the borough by handing it 
over to his appointees.[10] Until Edward’s deposition in 1327, Scarborough was at the mercy 
of a succession of royal wardens and castle constables. More than once its leading burgesses 
petitioned unsuccessfully for the restoration of their liberties.[11] 


In particular, Robert Wawayn paid Edward’s new favourite, Hugh le Despenser, the younger, 
£120 a year for the custody of both castle and town and expected to more than recoup his 
investment from rents, court fines and commercial dues.[12] However, Wawayn found 
Scarborians unobliging: soon he was complaining that he had been prevented from collecting 
taxes and customs in the town; that a professional assassin, William of Filey, had been hired 
to murder him; that his house had been broken into; and that he had been dragged by the hair 
out on to the street and physically assaulted there.[13] Early in 1319 the king had to send an 
armed party into Scarborough to rescue Wawayn who was besieged in his own home.[14] 


All these events took place between 1316 and 1319, yet no mention occurs in Scarborough’s 
surviving records from these years of Scottish arsonists and looters. It seems that Scarborians 
had then much more to fear from the lawless garrison of the royal castle and from the criminal 
pursuits of the notorious Carter family than they had from Robert the Bruce’s Scots. 


However, if the Scottish invaders of 1318 did not reach Scarborough, four years later there 
seemed to be no protection from them. On 6 April 1322, Robert Wawayn, still custodian of the 
castle and town, was ordered by king Edward to mobilise the townsmen to meet an expected 
Scottish invasion of Yorkshire. A month later, the royal order was repeated, this time from 
York where Edward was holding his parliament.[15] 


As feared, the Scottish raids in the summer and autumn of 1322 penetrated further south and 
did greater damage than any of their predecessors. Edward himself was taken by surprise, 
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almost captured and his forces routed in a battle that took place between Rievaulx and Byland. 
The whole of the Vale of Pickering and the Yorkshire Wolds were left defenceless. 


In 1325 an inquiry into these calamitous events revealed what had happened subsequently. On 
Tuesday, 13 October 1322, John de Topcliff, then rector of St Martin’s church at Seamer, 
William de Wyern, John de Wykeham and others, representing ‘the commonalty of the vale of 
Pickering’, had met Robert the Bruce’s deputy, the earl of Moray, at Malton. There the 
Yorkshiremen promised to collect and hand over 300 marks [£200] to the Scots on condition 
they respected ‘the safety of the vale from the water of the Syven [river Seven] westwards to 
the sea eastwards’. The money was to be paid in two instalments at Candlemas and Trinity the 
following year at Berwick. Four days later, as a pledge of their good faith, three local men, 
Nicholas Haldane, William Hastings of Farmanby and John Manneser, surrendered themselves 
as hostages to Bruce at Rievaulx. When the full amount of 300 marks was received the three 
would be released and allowed to return to their homes.[16] 


The treaty of Malton was but one of several local agreements made to buy off the Scots. The 
archbishop of York authorised the heads of Yorkshire’s religious houses to negotiate peace with 
the invaders. Without hope of protection from Edward they had no choice but to make the best 
bargains possible. Not until the following spring of 1323 did the king finally make truce with 
Bruce and save Yorkshire from further misery.[17] 


The fate of Haldane, Hastings and Manneser is not known: the men of the Vale refused or were 
unable to pay their ransom, and three years later they were still prisoners in Scotland. However, 
thanks to the treaty of Malton and Edward’s truce with Bruce, the Scots had kept their side of 
the deal: the people and their property of Pickering Lythe had been ‘preserved from all damage 
and injury whatsoever’. In other words, all from Sinnington, Marton and Normanby eastwards 
to the North Sea at Scalby, Scarborough and Cayton was saved from rapine and plunder and 
the only price actually paid was the freedom, and perhaps the lives, of three courageous men. [18] 


So much for the assertion in Rowntree’s History that in 1322 ‘Scarborough was not worth 
sacking’ .[19] Though none of the Vale men referred to by name in the treaty of Malton were 
from Scarborough, it is possible that Nicholas Haldane, one of the unfortunate hostages, was 
a townsman. Roger Haldane had leased crown demesne land in Falsgrave from king John, [20] 
and one of Scarborough’s early market crosses was called Haldane’s.[21] Nevertheless, even 
if men of the borough were not parties to the treaty with Bruce, Scarborough was doubtless a 
beneficiary of the immunity it secured. 


An inquiry into the devastation caused by the Scots in the summer of 1318 revealed that 140 
out of Knaresborough’s 160 houses had been destroyed by fire, and there is evidence of similar 
fates suffered by the towns of Northallerton, Boroughbridge and Skipton.[22] But there is no 
evidence that the Scots came within 50 miles of Scarborough during that year. All that was 
demanded of Scarborough in August 1318 was 30 armed men supplied with provisions for 40 
days service, and there is no certainty that the town actually sent them to York.[23] 


The years 1312-1322 witnessed a succession of harvest failures and livestock plagues. Heavy 
and persistent summer rain washed out ripening crops; herds of cattle and flocks of sheep were 
wiped out by infectious diseases. That these disasters coincided with the Scottish raids explains 
the substantial fall in tax assessments in the North and East Ridings during these bleak years. [24] 
In these circumstances, Scarborough was relatively undamaged. Robert Wawayn’s careful 
accounts of the quay which have survived for 18 weeks in 1320 indicate that the harbour was 
busy, well-maintained and kept in good repair, which could hardly be said for other periods in 
its medieval history.[25] Indeed the resistance and aggression encountered by Wawayn were 
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probably in response to his efficiency in collecting customs, imposing fines and policing the 
town. The Scarborough Mafia, then led by the nefarious Carters, was not tolerant of fair and 
honest local government. 


Finally, there was perhaps another important reason why Scarborough and the Vale of Pickering 
were spared some of the worst Scottish outrages experienced by other parts of the county: the 
honour and forest of Pickering belonged to Thomas, earl of Lancaster, principal enemy of king 
Edward and secret ally of Robert the Bruce. 


If there was one nobleman chiefly responsible for the death of Gaveston it was the king’s cousin, 
Thomas, earl of Lancaster. Lancaster’s troops, assembled at his castle at Pickering, had marched 
from there to besiege the king’s favourite in Scarborough castle. Lancaster’s Welsh swordsmen, 
in Lancaster’s presence, had beheaded Gaveston after he had been promised safe conduct. 
Edward never forgave the earl for this murder.[26] 


Significantly, six years later, Lancaster and his private army were conspicuously absent from 
the battlefield of Bannockburn. Edward’s humiliating defeat there left Lancaster in a position 
of unrivalled political supremacy, but it was only a matter of time before the two clashed 
violently. At last, in March 1322, Edward had his revenge. As Lancaster retreated northwards 
towards his friends in Scotland, he was intercepted, defeated and captured near Boroughbridge. 
It was fitting that his defeat there was due mainly to the levies of Cumberland and Westmorland 
under the command of a veteran of the Scottish wars, Sir Andrew Harclay. Less than a week 
later, Lancaster was condemned as a traitor and a rebel and executed clumsily before his own 
castle at Pontefract.[27] 


The charges against Lancaster were true enough: for many years past he had been in secret 
correspondence and conspiracy with Bruce. In his letters to the Scottish king he had used the 
pseudonym of ‘King Arthur’.[28] 


The death of Lancaster in the spring of 1322 and the seizure by Edward of all his estates including 
the castle and extensive honour of Pickering effectively removed these lands from the special 
immunity they had previously enjoyed. Prompted by this fearful knowledge, the men of 
Pickering, Thornton, Seamer and the other Vale communities were compelled to renew their 
protection by making a face-to-face treaty with Bruce. They no longer had the earl of Lancaster 
to protect them. 


Unless new evidence to the contrary is brought to light, it must therefore be assumed that 
Scarborough was spared the holocaust which wiped out less fortunate Yorkshire boroughs in 
1318; and that even in 1322, when more of the county was overrun and pillaged by Bruce’s 
Scots, thanks to the initiative and self-sacrifice of a few countrymen, Scarborough was once 
again saved from invasion. 
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THE ORIGINS AND FIRST 25 YEARS OF 
SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL OF ART (1882-1907) 


By ANNE AND PAUL BAYLISS 


The documentation of recent local history, such as that of the mid-late nineteenth century often 
takes a lower priority to earlier periods. However, knowledge and understanding of such 
periods may be at risk. In the case of Scarborough School of Art the first 25 years is now beyond 
reliable first hand memory. The only primary source so far unearthed is a minute book from 
1887-1907 which is essentially a scrapbook of newspaper cuttings relating to annual meetings 
and some pages from the annual reports, with only a small amount of written minutes. All other 
records of the School seem to have been lost (possibly when the premises were destroyed in the 
Second World War). Using the limited material that remains, the aim of this article is to 
document the origins of and the first 25 years’ activities of Scarborough School of Art showing 
what a singularly successful institution it was when assessed by the independent measurements 
of national examinations and competitions, and by the achievements of many of the school’s 
alumni who became successful artists. 


Scarborough School of Art and Science was founded in 1882 under a government initiative of 
1852 for the creation of schools of applied art and design across the country. [1] It was thus a 
late foundation. Nearby schools of art had already been set up under the 1852 scheme at 
Darlington (1857), Hull (1861), Middlesborough (1873) and Doncaster (1877), while the 
schools at York (1842) and Leeds (1846) had been founded under an earlier but less centralised 
applied art initiative of 1836. To understand the system upon which the school in Scarborough 
was based it is necessary briefly to summarise the history of art education in 19th century 
Britain. 


EARLY MOVES TOWARDS ART EDUCATION 


Upto the late 18th century professional art education in Europe was dominated by the National 
Academies of Art, the first of which was founded in Rome in 1593, followed by the Paris 
Academy in 1648 and in 1768 the Royal Academy of Arts in London. [2] These national 
academies of art and their associated schools soon came to hold a monopoly in professional art 
training. 


During the period of European history known as the ‘Enlightenment’ the more practical aspects 
of applied art began to be valued and recognised as a proper part of art education. Drawing 
schools, unconnected with the National Academy, were founded in France, the most famous, 
perhaps, being the Ecole de S. Pierre in Lyon which, after its reorganisation by Napoleon, had 
a very positive influence on the fortunes of the French silk industry of the area. Such ideas 
lead to the foundation in Prussia and Bavaria in the early 19th century of ‘Gewerbeschulen’, - 
schools of applied art very much allied to the needs of local industry and very different from 
the academies of fine art. [1] 


There was much debate in this country in the first 30 years of the 19th century about training 
in applied art and design and its relationship to industry. As early as 1823 Benjamin Haydon 
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(1786-1846), a respected although quarrelsome historical painter, [3] petitioned Parliament to 
provide aid for art education. However, it was not until 1835 that the Government intervened 
when a Select Committee was set up on “Arts and their connection with Manufactures”. Its 
chairman was William Ewart (1795-1869) - MP for Liverpool [4] and its remit was “to enquire 
into the best means of extending a knowledge of the Arts and Principles of Design among people 
(and especially the manufacturing population) in the country and also to enquire into the 
constitution of the Royal Academy and the effects produced by it”.[1] 


A wide range of expert witnesses was called to give evidence and all agreed that French design 
was far superior to English. One of the reasons given for this superiority was that training in 
the arts extended lower down society in France than in England. As with any such committee 
there were many pre-conceived views and vested interests. Although it was French design that 
was cited as superior, the only foreign witness called to give evidence was a German, - a Dr 
Waagen, chosen it has been suggested, [1] because the Board of Trade wanted to institute a 
system based on the German Gewerbeschulen rather than the more successful French schools. 
This preference was based on an objection to the French schools because they included a fine 
arts section. The desire of the British Royal Commission was to keep fine art in the domain of 
the Royal Academy. 


The 1836 Scheme 

The commission finally reported in the second half of 1836 and recommended that a ‘Normal 
School of Design’ should be set up in London, and provincial schools should be assisted by 
grants. The Board of Trade formed a governing body for the new London school which first 
met in December 1836. Besides managing the London school it had a remit to administer the 
whole of the government grant for art education. There were political tensions within this 
governing body about, amongst other things, whether artisans who would form this new class 
of designer should be raised to the status of professional artist. The composition of the council 
was such that the general view was against this outcome. Indeed, the sculptor and Royal 
Academician Sir Francis Chantrey (1781-1841) [5] persuaded the council to resolve, amongst 
other things, that on entering the school of design a student should sign a declaration not to 
practise as an historical, portrait or landscape painter. This is particularly significant as 
Chantrey had begun life as an apprentice wood carver and gilder and claimed in 1840 that he 
“had never had an hour’s instruction from any sculptor in my life”. The Yorkshire artist 
William Etty (1787-1849), who began life as a printer’s apprentice but did study at the Royal 
Academy schools, [3] was one of the few, perhaps the only, Royal Academician who favoured 
including some training in fine art. However, when a government grant was given to found 
the school of design in his native City of York, he did not thereafter interfere significantly with 
the affairs of the London school. [1] 


The 1852 Scheme 

By 1848 this system of art education was under considerable criticism. [1] Only 17 provincial 
schools had been set up and most were in financial difficulties. Although being called schools 
of design only ornamental design was taught. Rich manufacturers who had been expected to 
support new schools and employ their students did not do so because they saw little value to 
their business. It was pointed out that cotton was the country’s greatest manufacturing industry 
with wool close behind and the need was for designs for calico printing and patterns for woollen 
cloth. The schools’ concentration on drawing form and ornament was of little attraction to the 
manufacturers. The member of Parliament for Manchester, Charles Gibson, managed to get 
a further Select Committee of Parliament set up in 1849 to look at art education yet again. The 
Committee recommended that the whole of the existing system be totally revamped, rationalised, 
and centralised. A new department of the Board of Trade called “the Department of Practical 
Art” was formed in 1852 and enlarged in 1853 to encompass science becoming “the Department 
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of Science and Art”. Henry Cole (1808-1882) [3,4] was appointed head of the Department and 
Superintendent of Schools of Practical Art. Cole was a much talented man, a keeper at the 
Public Record Office, inventor of the adhesive postage stamp, a designer and publisher and the 
major organiser of the 1851 Great Exhibition. It was this last role that delayed the 
implementation of the Select Committee’s recommendation. 


The main features of the re-organised system of art education were as follows - 


le A single national course of instruction in art to be followed at all schools of design 
(the national curriculum). 


as A scheme of national competitions for art students which continued to 1915. 


Sf Formal courses of training for teachers of art with certificates for successful 
candidates. Two certificates were awarded. The Art Masters Certificate entitled the 
holder to teach the full curriculum and such an individual would usually work in a 
recognised art school. The Art Class Teachers Certificate entitled the holder to 
teach the elementary levels of the curriculum and such individuals would teach 
drawing in the national or board schools, or teach the elementary levels in an art 
school while studying for the higher level certificate. 


4. Government inspection of all art schools, the inspectors coming from the Central 
School of Science and Art which moved to premises at South Kensington in 
1857, and was thereafter usually referred to merely as “South Kensington”. 


ae Annual grants to fund the art schools based on payment by examination results. 


It was not necessary to attend a formal school of art to study the elementary levels of the national 
curriculum and take the national examinations. It was possible to do this in Scarborough prior 
to the establishment of Scarborough School of Art by attending classes either at Scarborough 
Mechanics’ Institute or at Scarborough National School both of which had at least one 
certificated art class teacher. However, these two institutions only offered the more basic levels 
of the national curriculum essentially the elements of drawing. There were also a number of 
professional artists in the Scarborough such as Edward H. Holder (c.1848-1922) [6] and 
Frederick Booty (1840-1924) [6] who offered private lessons, but they were not certificated 
teachers. 


Scarborough Mechanics’ Institute 

Mechanics’ institutes were set up to provide practical education for workmen. The first one 
was founded in London by the Yorkshire physician and educationalist George Birkbeck 
(1776-1841) [4] in 1823, the foundation ultimately developing into Birkbeck College (London 
University). Other mechanics’ institutes were soon established throughout the country, and were 
usually based in rented rooms where there would be a library of both books and prints, a museum 
of minerals, models, antiques, stuffed animals and so on. Lectures were held on at least two 
evenings per week, on literary and scientific subjects, the arts and importantly in drawing in 
all its aspects - architectural, mechanical, ornamental figure, floral and landscape. At the 
beginning the standard of the drawing classes was variable due to the lack of trained drawing 
teachers, but the mechanics’ institutes were, for many years, the sole chance that an artisan had 
to learn to draw. [1] 


Scarborough Mechanics’ Institute was founded in 1830, [7] and after a series of less than 
satisfactory venues moved in 1851 to a building in Vernon Place originally built in 1840 for 
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the Society of Odd Fellows [8] and now Vernon Road Library. Here there was a library and 
lecture rooms where classes were held. As early as 1842 the Institute was offering a general 
drawing class and in 1845 an architectural drawing and modelling class was formed. In 1849 
the Institute began to be inspected by the Government Inspector of Schools of Art and Design 
(i.e. under the 1836 initiative). [9k] An advertisement of 1861, [9a] shows that there was a 
drawing class there on two evenings a week from 7-30 p.m. to 9 p.m. at a cost of 2/6d, payable 
in advance. 


By the 1870’s the Institute was offering classes in a wide range of topics from South Kensington’s 
art and science curriculum, albeit at the elementary level, and was holding the associated 
examinations. These included model and freehand drawing, practical and solid geometry and 
perspective. Science included inorganic chemistry, animal physiology, navigation and nautical 
astronomy. The examinations were held annually in May and prizes were awarded in November 
and the teachers at the Institute held certificates for teaching art and science from the Committee 
of the Council on Education at South Kensington. [9b] 


Scarborough National School 

It was also possible to study part of the South Kensington curriculum and take the examinations 
at Scarborough National School, although again only the more basic elements were available. 
At the National School prize giving in 1879 the vicar of Scarborough the Venerable Archdeacon 
Blunt gave a speech [9c] telling his audience that he had recently been to Italy and visited the 
art galleries there. He said he realised that people in Scarborough might not be able to do this, 
but they could go to see the current exhibition in York (this was the annual Yorkshire Fine Art 
and Industrial exhibition). He commented that that year there had been no work in science at 
the National School showing that many did not wish to learn. However, art classes had held 
their own, indeed their examination results had improved thereby increasing the school’s 
Government grant (payment by results). He was pleased that now the study of art was becoming 
popularised instead of being confined to the upper classes. He thought the “working classes 
ought to be thankful that the Government had taken up the classes and that the Education 
Department had gone into the question of art”. He added that every large centre in England 
had a school of art and smaller places such as Scarborough had classes. 


At the same meeting the headmaster of the national schools, Mr Green, said that in Scarborough 
science was not appreciated and too many young people preferred to wander about during the 
evening rather that to study but he was going to hold one science class the next year. 


THE MOVE TOWARDS A SCHOOL OF ART IN SCARBOROUGH 


It has already been stated that Scarborough was late in founding its art school. The reasons for 
this are not clear, but it was not for any lack of knowledge of the “1852 system”. As early as 
1868 J.C.Buckmaster B.A. from South Kensington gave a lecture at Scarborough Mechanics’ 
Institute on the government scheme for promoting instruction in science and art. [9m] There 
were many professional artists working in the town both as visitors and residents and many 
would offer lessons. Frederick Booty, [6] for instance, offered to prepare pupils for the 
“military, Oxford and Cambridge Local and other examinations”, [9d] although he does not 
mention the government examinations presumably because he was not a certificated art teacher 
or master. Perhaps the availability of such teachers together with the classes offered by the 
Mechanics’ Institute and the National School suppressed any feeling that a formal art school 
was needed. It is also possible that some people considered an art school as unnecessary or 
even frivolous as, for example, soon after its foundation it was commented at the annual meeting 
in 1884 that some saw the school as nothing more than “a pleasure palace”. [10] 


2) 


However by the end of the 1870s, as can be seen from the comments at the National School 
speech day in 1879 there was considerable interest studying drawing and art amongst the young 
of the town. There were many exhibitions of fine art in Scarborough in the season aimed 
primarily at visitors, but the Mechanics’ Institute also held regular exhibitions of both industrial 
and fine art. An example of such an exhibition aimed specifically at interesting the working 
class rather than for selling to wealthy visitors was that held by the Bar Church Young Men’s 
Improvement Class in December 1880. This, an advertisement said, [91] included “pictures, 
curiosities, pottery, models of machinery, ships, articles of industry and a large collection of 
useful and ornamental articles made for competition by members of the class too numerous to 
particularise”. There was also an issue of practicality - particularly the parental cost of children 
studying away from Scarborough. A further factor was likely to be civic pride. For example 
the Scarborough Gazette, in announcing plans for a school of art in the town, said “The want 
of such an institution has long been felt to be a reproach to the town”. This interest in art and 
design, together with feelings of civic pride, and parental reluctance to send their children away 
generated pressure for the foundation an art school proper. 


The foundation of the Art School 

In June 1882 the Scarborough Gazette reported that a committee of management had been 
formed for the establishment of a school of art in Scarborough. [9e] The chairman was the 
mayor, MrJ. W. Woodall, and other members included the vicar of Scarborough - the Venerable 
Archdeacon Blunt, Mr W.S.Caine - the Member of Parliament for Scarborough, Alderson 
Smith esq., E.H.Woodall esq., F.Bright esq. JP., J.S.Kitching esq. and Joshua Rowntree esq. 
who was the honorary secretary. It was reported that the committee had already appointed a 
headmaster - Mr Albert Strange, a certificated art master who had spent the last 3 years as 
master of the school of art in Liverpool College. Premises for the new school had also been 
found which needed to be altered and equipped for the school’s use but the committee hoped 
all would be ready for September. The newspaper concluded “It is gratifying to know that the 
town which is the birthplace of Sir F.(rederick) Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, 
will no longer be without a School of Art”. 


A large advertisement appeared in 1882 in the Scarborough Gazette [9g] inviting the public to 
inspect the new premises on the afternoon of Friday September 15th, and to attend an Inaugural 
Public Meeting in the Old Town Hall in the evening. The advertisement for the school stated 
that it would be conducted on the principles laid down by the Government Science and Art 
Department. There would be two main branches - elementary and advanced. Classes were to 
be held on Mondays and Wednesdays at 11am-1pm, 3-5 p.m. and 7-9pm, on Fridays at 7-9pm 
and Saturdays at 1lam-lpm. Morning and afternoon classes cost 3 guineas (£3-15p) a year 
while evening classes were 20 shillings (£1) per annum. Private lessons were also offered and 
an art library was established for advanced students. South Kensington would hold examinations 
in May and the Government would award prizes, free scholarships and medals for meritorious 
work by students. Directly below this announcement in the newspaper there was a large 
advertisement by the fine art dealers Holder Brothers [6] of Huntriss Row offering a “liberal 
discount” to students of the new school. 


A newspaper report [9f] of the open afternoon at the new premises made it clear that Mr Caine 
MP was “the principal promoter” of the school and that it was through his “exertions and 
generous assistance” that the school had been founded. At the evening meeting in the Old Town 
Hall, a letter was read out from the President of the Royal Academy Sir Frederick Leighton 
(1830-1896 - a Scarborian by birth) apologising for not accepting the invitation to be present 
but sending his best wishes for the growth and thriving of the school. [9f] Other good wishes 
were read out and then a resolution was proposed by Sir W.Worsley Bart. This welcomed the 
spread of art in the country in increasing people’s enjoyment and furthering industrial progress 
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and expressed satisfaction 
at the establishment of a 
SCHOOL VOM uArt Ay In 
Scarborough. It invited 
the inhabitants to assist in 
“making it one of the 
permanent and prosperous 
institutions of this town”. 


The correspondence 
column of the local 
newspaper was then, as 
now, a place to air 
grievances. Someone 
signing himself 
‘Maecenas’ wrote a letter 
to the Scarborough 
Gazette [9f] - (Gaius 
Cilnius Maecenas, was a 
Roman statesman and 
advisor to the Emperor 
Augustus: the name has 
become used for a patron of 
letters). [19] The 
Scarborough “Maecenas” 
noted that of the artists 
established in the town only 
Alphonse Neumans [6] was 
listed as attending. What 
about the other professional 
artists living in the town 
such as “E.H.Holder, 
C.H.Cook, C.M.Wigney, 
Figure 1 WS Caine MP, founder of Scarborough School of Art W.Neumans, Mr Booty 

and Mr Briggs” ? Where 
were they ? Had they been invited and declined or had they not been invited ? William Keighly 
Briggs [6] replied [9h] agreeing with ‘Maecenas’ as to the discourtesy shown to fellow artists 
- as he himself was an exhibitor at the Royal Academy and had painted hundreds of portraits 
including some of royalty during his 15 years in Scarborough, but was not invited. E.H.Holder 
[6] wrote that he had received no invitation even though he had been in Scarborough for 20 
years. The Irish-born painter Charles H.Cook [6] also wrote to say that he had not received 
an invitation. However, Henri Neumans [6] the Belgian-born artist and brother to Alphonse 
who Maecenas had noted as present, wrote to say that he had received an invitation which “I 
duly honoured by being present, and I hereby thank the promoters of the meeting for the 
compliment they paid me”. However, no detectable relationship seems to have developed 
between professional artists working in Scarborough and the Art School in the period studied. 


NUMBERS 

The school of art began teaching its curriculum on Monday 18th September 1882. By the end 
of the first term 131 names were on the register, 60 evening students and 71 day students and 
by the end of March 1883 this had risen to 158. [7] Over the next 25 years the number of new 
students each year varied from a low of 58 in 1897/8 to a high of 107 in 1903/4 but the more 
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usual annual intake was between 70 and 90. This gave a total number of students at any one 
time of about 200 which did not vary very greatly over the first 25 years. The split between 
art and science (which included geometry, mechanical drawing, building and construction etc.) 
was always in favour of art in a ratio of about three to one. Appendix I displays what data on 
student numbers can be gleaned from surviving annual reports [10] and newspaper accounts. 


PREMISES 

The original premises for the new school were number 1, Haddo Terrace, Aberdeen Walk - a 
property then recently vacated by Mr Sydney Corrie who had run a dancing school there, [9e] 
prior to which the building had been a school that took boarders. However, in June 1884, less 
than 2 years after its foundation, school numbers were such that larger premises were needed. 
The new building, which would last until the Second World War, was at the corner of Vernon 
Road and Falconer’s Road, with the entrance for the ladies from Vernon Road and that for the 
gentlemen from Falconer’s Road. The premises had previously been Dr Harland’s baths [8] 
and were known as the sanatorium at the time the School took them over. [11] They were 


School of Arts —~Sy 


Figure 2 Map of central Scarborough c1890 showing the location of the Art School 
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extended by building a 63 feet long gallery/lecture room and generally converted to the Art 
School use. It was reported that they contained “.....rooms equipped for artists all well heated 
by hot water apparatus and the antique rooms and master’s rooms lit by excellent top lights” 
and the building was “well provided with lavatories, well ventilated by cold air inlets and Boyle’s 
patent extractors”. [91] 


An inaugural exhibition was held in the summer of 1884 in the new premises which included 
about 300 paintings by living artists - many by Royal Academicians. South Kensington were 
sending 140 water-colours and the National Gallery 40 of Turner’s drawings. [9i] 


MANAGEMENT 

The school of art was managed by a lay committee. Thirty to forty people made up this 
committee at any one time and it is fair to assume that only a fraction of these were active 
members. However, committee members represented the great and the good of the Borough 
and indeed of the North Riding, and it was the weight and influence that they could bring to 
bear that must have been of immense value to the school. The president of the committee and 
thus of the school at any one time was very influential and appendix II lists the names of those 
that can be identified from surviving annual reports [10] and newspaper copy. 


Annual Reports 

A report on the progress of the school was produced every year that covered the annual accounts, 
student numbers, notable events and a list of prize winners. This report was presented at an 
annual public meeting in held in the main hall of the school at which prizes were presented to 
successful students by a guest speaker. Some of these annual reports, some incomplete, survive 
in Scarborough Reference Library [10] and the associated annual meetings were also reported 
to a greater or lesser extent in the local newspapers. [9] 


FINANCES 

Finances were a perennial problem for the school and its Committee of Management. Virtually 
every year upto 1904 the accounts showed a debt which was usually paid off by some money 
raising event or by a generous donation. It was regularly pointed out at annual meetings that 
no art school in the kingdom could survive financially without private subscriptions 


Income Income for the school came from three sources. 


(1) Grants. A grant from the government, administered by South Kensington, was based on 
examination results not on student numbers. This formula favoured small but successful schools 
like Scarborough whose students consistently did well in gaining national prizes. In 1898 the 
government changed the method of calculation to one based on student numbers. Ironically 
this change was introduced by a supporter of the Scarborough school and its president in 1903-5 
- Sir Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland MP (1847-1926) a politician and educational reformer who 
is remembered for increasing the school leaving age to eleven. [19] The abolition of “payment 
by results in education” threatened to reduce Scarborough’s grant. The committee of the school, 
together with some from other similar schools made urgent representations to the government 
and a modification to the formula was agreed that ensured that small but highly efficient schools 
like Scarborough did not loose significant income - a clear example of the value of a school 
committee made up of influential worthies. [10,12] From 1890 onwards the central government 
grant was supplemented by a smaller one from the North Riding County Council. [10] 


(2) Fees. Student fees were fixed by South Kensington and evening classes cost less than day 


classes to help artisans who worked during the day to attend evening classes. It was noted that 
at the School’s foundation fees for day classes were 3 guineas (£3-15p) a year but only £1 per 
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annum for evening classes. For comparison fees at the turn of the century (1899-1904) were 
as follows - 


Art Classes 2 lessons/week £1-11-6d per term 
3 lessons/week £2-2-0d/term 
5 lessons/week £3-3-0d / term 
night classes 8 shillings / term 
Building construction & geometry 5 shillings for a course of 5 months 


(free to artisans attending art classes) 


Thus school finances were very dependant on the number of students attending day classes but 
there were a large number of students at the evening classes. At the 1886 prizegiving 
Archdeacon Blunt, commenting on the move to larger premises at Vernon Place, said how 
pleased he was to see that this had brought about a significant increase in artisan numbers, but 
that he also hoped to see more full-fee paying students to compensate for the proportionate loss 
of revenue. [9j] There was a large increase in student numbers in 1904 with the decision that 
all local pupil teachers should receive art instruction at the school. This was a double edged 
sword because although income from fees increased there was no extra government grant for 
pupil teachers even though the school had to take on an extra member of staff for the day classes. 
[10] 


(3) Donations, Subscriptions etc. The third source of finance was charity in various forms 
which, in the school’s early days raised about 20% of income predominantly from annual 
subscribers. At the annual meeting of 1887 however, the president, Sir George Sitwell, pointed 
out that this 20% was raised from just 25 people. He stated clearly that in his opinion there 
should be more than 25 people in the Borough willing to give their support. Sir George added 
that he hoped that the town would not let the institution perish through lack of funds. [10] The 
annual reports show that the majority of subscribers were parents, relatives of students at the 
School or members of the Committee. However, subscriptions did not increase and by the turn 
of the century income from this source had dropped to about 5%. 


There were also individual donations. In 1886 the mayor, Joshua Rowntree gave £200 and Mr 
Caine £100 to help defray the debt incurred in setting up rather expensive inaugural exhibition, 
a debt that Sir George Sitwell said “threatened the school’s very existence”. [10] In addition 
there were the inevitable sales of work, jumble sales etc. Local worthies presented prizes for 
specific purposes. Mrs Alice Acland, (wife of the Rt. Hon, A.H.Dyke Acland) worked to raise 
money for scholarships for poor students and sent in flowers weekly to the school for the floral 
drawing classes. In 1889 Mr Joshua Rowntree and Mr John Dale offered free scholarships for 
poor boys. 


Appendix III tabulates what data is available on the school’s income from various sources 
compiled from surviving annual reports and newspaper reports. 


Expenditure 

Premises. 

Although in many towns premises for art schools were obtained rent free, in Scarborough they 
were leased and by 1898 the annual rent of £120 was a major drain on the finances of the school, 
being about 20% of its total income in that year. Mr J.W. Woodall JP, one of the founders, 
gave a large donation of £600 and the building was purchased by the school for £2,400, the 
remaining £1,800 being raised by a mortgage from Scarborough Town Council at an interest 
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rate of 3'2 % repayment to be made over 30 years. [10] The interest on the mortgage was about 
£92 per annum. 


Staff salaries 

Total teachers’ salary costs are only available for four years 1898, 1899, 1901 & 1903, and 
were £507, £616, £529 and £439 respectively. As no complete staff list survives it is difficult 
to interpret these figures. However, some specific salaries are quoted in the minute books for 
1898 and 1903 as follows, and help to put the total figures into context - 


1898 pupil art teacher (Miss Whittaker) EAS 
teacher in building construction (Mr Foster) £20 
teacher of geometry (Mr Foster) £16 

1903 _ pupil art teacher (Mr Clark) £5 
pupil art teacher (Miss Cole) £5 
(post unknown) (Mr Keld) £6-10-0d 
art mistress (Miss Edwards) £20 

Other Costs 


The other costs of running the school were essentially housekeeping expenses, e.g. caretaker’s 
stipend, water, gas, fuel, stationary, advertising, insurance and so on. Conspicuously absent 
from the accounts are the costs of artists’ materials because all students had to provide these at 
their own expense. 


THE CURRICULUM 

The curriculum, more properly called the “National Course of Instruction for Government 
Schools of Art” consisted of four courses, a drawing course, a painting course, a modelling 
course and a design course. [1] Each course was graded in increasing difficulty and details are 
given in the appendix I'V (a full copy is available from the authors). 


Most of the major subjects from the curriculum were taught at Scarborough from its foundation 
as can be seen from the prize lists where certificates were given for freehand, model, geometry, 
perspective, outlines from casts, shading from casts, shading from model, still life, 
monochrome, design, architecture, anatomy, sketching club. Government and national prizes 
were awarded to Scarborough students for a variety of subjects ranging from studies for drapery, 
wallpaper and linoleum designs, modelling as well as oil and water colour painting and book 
illustration. In 1891 the committee stated that it would like to see subjects extended to include 
joinery, woodcarving and turning so that students could see their designs executed, but funds 
did not permit this. [10] In 1903 the minutes approved the purchase of a lithographic press and 
an enamelling oven, although it is not stated if these are for new subjects or replacement 
equipment. In the same year a life class was established. [10] 


There was a strong and large architectural design class and it was stated at the 1900 annual 
meeting [10] that all the pupils of local architects attended the school. 


TEACHING STAFF 

No complete list of teaching staff survives from this period. However appendix V has been 
compiled from references found either in the available annual reports, [10] newspaper reports 
or local directories. [16] Of these teachers the following merit brief accounts. 
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The Headmaster - Albert Strange 

Besides being an art master Albert Strange was also a respected yacht designer and sailor and 
was a founder member Scarborough Yacht Club. [13] He was headmaster in Scarborough until 
1917 and, from 1900 to 1917, also drawing master at Bootham School in York. From about 
1895 he superintended all art teaching in the national schools in Scarborough and from 1902 
supervised art instruction at the recently founded Municipal School at Westwood (opened 1900). 
Albert George Strange was born about 1855 in Gravesend, Kent, and initially studied law. [13] 
He had two years formal art studies in local classes in Gravesend and then at the Slade School 
in London, before spending five years in France where he lived on his boat along the coast of 
Brittany. He returned to Britain, became a certificated art master and from about 1879 to 1882 
was second master of Liverpool College of Art. Strange’s own work was mainly in water-colour 
and included genre, landscapes, coastal scenes and marine subjects. He exhibited at all the 
major London galleries including the Royal Academy. He provided illustrations for “Yachting 
Monthly”, for the “Humber Yawl Club Yearbook” (1892-1917) of which he was elected an 
honorary life member, and for other books associated with boats and cruising. He was 
commissioned to paint the coastal scenes for the third volume of J.S.Fletcher’s “A Picturesque 
History of Yorkshire” 1901. [14] He died on the 11th July 1917. There is an Albert Strange 
Association dedicated primarily to the study of his yacht designs. 


Students always said that 
they owed their success to 
Albert Strange, while he 
always acknowledged the 
contribution of his staff. 


Assistant master - 

Walter Donne 

Born in Surrey in 1867, 
Donne was assistant master 
from about 1885 to 1888. In 
1886 had started a building 
and construction class, 
members of which had 
passed examinations with 
merit. At the annual 
meeting that year, [10] the 
mayor stressed how 
important this was for the 
prosperity of Scarborough. 
& In the same year (1886) 
Donne exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, and then 
left Scarborough, moving to 
the Julian Academy in Paris. 
[15] 


“2¢ Figure 3 

* Humber Yawl Club year 
book cover from 1909 

i designed by Albert Strange 
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Science Teacher - William Bevan 

Science, which included subjects such as building and construction, geometry etc. was taught 
at the school from 1890 to 1898 by William Bevan. He left Scarborough in 1898 to take up the 
position of technical instructor at Battersea Polytechnic and was replaced by Mr Frank Foster. 
[10] (Science classes were stopped in 1902 and transferred to the new Municipal School at 
Westwood.) 


One of the aims of the national scheme of examinations was to produce art teachers certificated 
to teach the elementary levels of the national curriculum, and others (art masters) to teach the 
whole curriculum, usually in art schools. Several of the Scarborough students went through 
this two stage process and became teachers and later masters at the school. 


Edward Joseph Head 

Born in Greenwich in 1863, E.J.Head studied art at Regent Street Polytechnic in London and 
then at Scarborough School of Art where, in 1887, he obtained his Art Class Teacher’s 
Certificate and became a member of staff, and by 1890 [16] he was second master at the School. 
Head left Scarborough in 1893, and ran an art school in Tenby, Wales where, for a short time 
in 1894, Augustus John was his pupil. Head’s older brother Arthur, [6] also trained as an artist 
but had begun his studies before the foundation of the School, first studying drawing at 
Scarborough National School around 1879 [9c] and then under the Scarborough artist 
E.H.Holder. 


Ellen Edwards, Helena Appleyard, Rose Whittaker. 

In 1888 Ellen Edwards, a prize winning student, also gained her Art Class Teacher’s Certificate 
and later joined the staff. Helena Appleyard was another ex-student who became an assistant 
at the school. However, she left in 1898 when she won a two year scholarship to attend the 
Royal College of Art in London. As a consequence another ex-student, Miss Rose Whittaker, 
(daughter of Meredith T. Whittaker) was appointed as an art pupil teacher to replace Miss 
Appleyard at a salary of £15. [10] 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS 

Throughout its first 25 years the school’s success rate was outstanding as can be judged from 
the annual list of prize winners showing successes in the National Competition. Much of this 
success was ascribed to the influence and teaching of the headmaster, although an additional 
factor was said to be “the sketching club”. [10] This was probably established by Albert Strange 
as an extra curricular activity open to all students. It was an early aspect of life in the School 
as at the second annual meeting in 1884 Joshua Rowntree announced that the sketching club 
was doing well. [10] At the 1886 meeting Alderman Woodall, who had just returned from 
travelling in Russia, especially praised the success of one of the students, John Inskip, [6] which 
he thought to be due to Inskip’s diligence as leader of the sketching club. In the 1901 report it 
was stated that the sketching club was attended by many people who did not attend the school. 
Once a month Albert Strange commented on the sketches, and the club held annual sketching 
excursions. A further factor contributing to the school’s success may have been the fact, at 
least upto 1894, there were no separate classes for juniors and seniors. [10] 


The National Competition and Certificates 

Evidence for the academic success of the school comes from the results in the National 
Competition. The National Competition was a very important facet of life for the art student 
and the school in the environment of “payment by results”. Winners gained medals and later 
only students who had gained a medal were eligible for National Scholarships. The public 
judged the merits of the School of Art by the number of prizes the students won. The masters 
worked hard to ensure that “medal drawings” were ready for the inspectors from South 
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Kensington. Under the system of payments by results “medals brought forth financial reward 
from the Department”. [10] The National Awards consisted of 10 gold medals, 20 silver medals 
and 50 bronze medals to be competed for by all the art schools in the country. [1] Certificates 
were of two kinds - the Art Students Certificate 2nd grade taken at a local art school which 
entitled the holder to teach pupils of the first grade examinations, and the Art Masters Certificate 
level (3rd grade) which had to be taken at the Central Art Training School and entitled the 
holder to teach at a school of art. [1] 


From the earliest days Scarborough students gave of their best. As early as the second annual 
meeting [10] it was announced that John Henry Inskip [6] (son of the Esplanade photographer 
John Inskip) [17] had already won a Bronze medal. By the 1886 annual meeting and prize 
giving [10] it was announced that three members of the school had had work accepted for 
exhibition by the Royal Academy, Mr Strange, Mr Donne and John Inskip. It was proudly 
announced that Scarborough was the second most successful school in the country as far as 
government prizes were concerned. (The most successful was at the little town of Kenmare in 
Ireland which had obtained only a half mark more than Scarborough in the government prizes.) 
In 1888 a student, Edith Robinson, was praised in a special report from the official examiner 
at South Kensington when she gained a bronze medal and other prizes. [10] She later married 
another prize winning student Nelson Dawson, [6] and they went on to a very successful career 
in metal and enamel work. [18] Nelson Dawson was nephew of Haydon Hare [6] a successful 
art dealer in town. In 1889 the painter and illustrator Walter Crane (1845-1915) [3] was Her 
Majesty’s Examiner and praised the work of student Ellen Robinson [6] who was one of only 
three students in England that year to gain the maximum number of marks, and the following 
year she received a bronze medal from the Royal Society of Arts for a design for painted tiles. 
[10] In 1895 student Harry Wanless, [6] gained the only silver medal awarded for an oil painting 
in a national competition of works from all schools of art. The next year - 1896, the work of 
Miss Lillie G.M.Slater was retained by the Kensington Department of Science and Art to be 
circulated as an example as to how work should be done. [10] In 1898 work by four Scarborough 
students was chosen by South Kensington to be included in a collection to be lent to the 
Hungarian Government for a fine art exhibition in Budapest. [10] Harry Wanless was one of 
the four and the Hungarian government later bought one of his paintings. In 1902 some of the 
designs for textiles by Scarborough students were bought by manufacturers in Scotland and 
Germany and in the same year, for the third time, students’ work, in the form of Mr Frank 
Jones’ architectural drawings, was represented abroad, this time in the British Art Section of 
an exhibition in St Louis. 


The only word of criticism from the South Kensington inspectors mentioned in the minute books 
[10] came in 1899 when a letter was received from the inspector about an “insufficiency of 
reference books”. The committee were unable to determine what category of books were absent 
and seemed to satisfy the inspector by an arbitrary purchase of new books, a list of which was 
sent to South Kensington. [10] 


SOME SCARBOROUGH STUDENTS OF THE FIRST 25 YEARS. 

No lists of students enrolled at Scarborough School of Art survives for this period. The only 
information available is the names of those who won prizes, medals or gained certificates which 
were listed in the annual reports and contemporary newspapers. A (long) list of these names 
is available from the authors. The difficult task of researching the artistic careers of these 
students is underway, but one interesting aspect of these prize lists is that often members of the 
same family, brothers or sisters, would attend the school often over a similar period of time. 
For instance there were the Wanless brothers, Harry and Charles. The sons of Johnson Wanless 
who owned a house decorating business in the town, Harry was born in about 1872 and Charles 
in 1875. The brothers began their working life as apprentice house painters, but studied art 
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formally at Scarborough School of Art from about 1888 to 1898. As already stated Harry won a 
national silver medal in 1897 and became known as a painter of coastal and marine scenes, mostly 
local to the Scarborough area, some of his work being reproduced as postcards. Several works by 
Harry Wanless illustrate Arthur Rowntree’s ‘History of Scarborough’ [7] including the coloured 
frontispiece. Another sibling pair is the Dade brothers. Emest Dade was born in 1864, his brother 
Fred in 1874. Their father was a portrait artist who brought the family to Scarborough in 1874 to 
work for the photographer Oliver Sarony. [17] The father died soon after his arrival and Frederick 
was his posthumous son. At the time of his birth, Sarony made a public appeal to Dade’s widowed 
mother who now had seven children to bring up, and nearly £100 was raised [6, 17]. After a period 
at sea Ernest Dade studied at the Julian Academy in Paris in 1884 [15] and then at Scarborough 
School of Art, certainly in the period 1885-86. Together with his brother Fred and Albert Strange 
he was a founder member of Scarborough Yacht Club in 1895. Ernest Dade was an expert 
yachtsman and he wrote and illustrated the book “Sail and Oar”, containing 100 pictures and 
descriptions of typical boats of the Yorkshire coast, and contributed expert articles to The Quarterly 
Journal of the Society for Nautical Research. Like his brother, Fred specialised in coastal and 
boating scenes but died young of tuberculosis in 1908. A brother and sister at the school at a similar 
time were the Appleyards, Frederick and his younger sister Helena. Fred was there between 1889 
and 1894, and Helena from 1892 to 1898. In the 1890 annual meeting it was reported that Fred 
had won a free scholarship from South Kensington for one year because of the excellent quality of 
works. [10] He went on to gain several more scholarships and Lieutenant Colonel Legard (chairman 
of the Technical Instruction Committee of the North Riding County Council) said at the 1896 
meeting that all had the highest hopes for a brilliant future for Appleyard. The hopes were certainly 
realised. Fred Appleyard later studied at the Royal College of Art and the Royal Academy, and 
was awarded several scholarships. 


CONCLUSION 

In 1903 Mr Caine, Scarborough’s Member of Parliament who had been the “principal promoter” of 
the School of Art died, 21 years after its foundation. The school minutes record that it was agreed 
that a memorial to Caine be designed by Albert Strange and executed in copper by Albert Horsley. 
[6] The design was later modified to hold a photograph in the centre. The annual meeting of the 
school held on March 4th 1904 [10] was therefore a time to look back on the previous 22 years. A 
presentation of a silver tea service and a fishing rod was made to Albert Strange in recognition of his 
services to the school. It had been subscribed for by grateful present and past students. Following 
the meeting the memorial tablet to Mr Caine was unveiled by the vicar of Scarborough, Archdeacon 
Mackarness, in the presence of Mrs Caine. 


It was this MP for Scarborough, a lover of art, who had had the idea of an art school for the town, it 
was he who had got the agreement of South Kensington to the scheme, it was he who persuaded South 
Kensington to supply the school with a collection of casts and models, it was he who had identified 
Albert Strange to be headmaster, and to ensure success Caine had put his own money into the 
establishment and furnishing of the school. In a eulogy on Caine, Archdeacon Mackarness said that 
the great value of the school to the town was the way in which it had drawn out and developed local 
artistic talent. There was Fred Appleyard whose pictures hung at the Royal Academy and who already 
enjoyed large commissions, there was his sister Eleanor (Helena) already a well-known designer, there 
was Sunderland Rollinson, now design master at Edinburgh Institute, Mr Harry Watson, now life 
master at London School of Art, Mrs Nelson Dawson (Edith Robinson) now a London art metal 
worker and enameller, and there were also up and coming architects such as Mr Percy Hall and Mr 
Sydney Tugwell - all of them Scarborough alumni. Of the six major art scholarships awarded by the 
North Riding County Council in the period 1892-1900 four had been won by Scarborough students - 
Fred Appleyard, Helena Appleyard, Harry Watson and Harry McMurray. The success of the school 
was well known locally and the catchment area of the school now extended northwards to Loftus, 
southwards to Bridlington and inland to Malton and Pickering. [10] 
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APPENDIX I Student numbers 1882 - 1907 
(NB the way numbers were reported varied considerably over the period reviewed) 


Students 


131/158 


Year New 
1882/3 

1885/6 102 
1886/7 74 
1887/8 73 
1888/9 102 
1889/90 93 
1890/1 91 
1893/4 101 
1895/6 82 
1896/7 104 
1897/8 58 
1898/9 76 
1899/00 98 
1900/1 85 
1901/2 75 
1902/3 70 
1903/4 107 
1904/5 102 
1905/6 75 
1906/7 a 


Day 
Students 


not reported 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 

150 

202 

224 

234 

196 
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Evening 
Students 


~w NY YN NY 


Total Art 
Students 


9 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 
151 

154 

129 

1 


Total Science 
Students 


9 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 
not reported 


APPENDIX II Scarborough School of Art Presidents 1882 - 1906 


1882 
1884 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 & 2 
1903 & 4 
1905 
1906 


APPENDIX III Income of the School of Art (1884 - 1905) 
from various sources (rounded to the nearest whole number of £.s) 


Year 


1884/5 
1885/6 
1886/7 
1887/8 
1888/9 
1889/90 
1890/1 
1891/2 
1892/3 
1893/4 
1894/5 
1895/6 
1896/7 
1897/8 
1898/9 
99/00 
1900/1 
1901/2 
1902/3 
1903/4 
1904/5 


John Woodall 

Ven. Archdeacon Blunt 

Ven. Archdeacon Blunt 

Sir George Sitwell 

E. H. Woodall esq. 

Joshua Rowntree MP 
Frederick Bright 

Mr E. C. Bower 

Mr Henry Darley (ex-mayor) 
Mr John Dale (mayor) 
George Beeforth (mayor) 

Mr Jas. Dipple 

Mr F. Bright JP 

Mr W. S. Rowntree JP 

Mr E. H. Donner 

Archdeacon C. C. Mackarness 
Capt. E. T. C. Bower 

The Right Honourable A. H. Dyke Acland 
Mr John Stephenson JP C.C. 


The Hon. Mrs Claude Behrens (first female president) 


Government NRCC Fees 
Grant Grant 

101 - 7 
132 - 308 
140 - 281 
89* - 4 

Rs . a 

? - fs 

? 59 vi 

? 65 v4 

? ? ? 

Y 60 ? 

? ‘4 Z 

? ? 2 
298 63 215 
311 54 189 
7 Sir 4 

4d 113 231 
? ? v4 
210 126 175 
210 126 . 216 
250 ? ? 


* change of formula excludes elementary pupils 
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Subscriptions 
? 

116 

116 


APPENDIX IV The Curriculum (summary - a full copy is available from the authors). 


(1)The drawing course began with line drawing with instruments and progressed through 
freehand copying of flat forms, then solid forms and shading, moving on to figure and flower 
drawing, human and animal drawing and anatomical study. Timed sketching from memory 
was at the most advanced drawing stage. 


(2) The painting course began with painting ornament from the flat both in monochrome and 
colour (water colour, tempera and oil), painting ornament from casts, painting flowers and 
other objects of beauty from the flat, then from nature and later painting the human or animal 
figure from the flat, from casts and finally from nature. Again this course culminated with 
timed work. Mrs Alice Acland sent a weekly supply of flowers and plants for students to draw 
Or paint as well as loans of books prints and photographs. 


(3)The modelling course involved modelling ornament from casts, from drawings, from the 
nude or draped figure, modelling fruit flowers and foliage or other natural history objects and 
timed sketches in clay. 


(4)The design course began with elementary design and moved onto applied design which 
involved machine and mechanical drawing, plans, mapping and surveys, architectural design, 
moulding, casting, chasing, lithography, wood engraving and porcelain painting. 


APPENDIX V Teaching Staff 1882 - 1905 


1882 John H Yewdall 

1886 Mr Walter Donne, assistant master 

1887 Mr Walter Donne, assistant master 

1888 Mr Walter Donne, assistant master 

1890 Mr Edward J Head, Miss Ellen Edwards, Mr Graham Nichols 
1891 Mr Edward J Head, Miss Ellen Edwards, Mr W H L Lawson 
1892 Mr William Bevan, Miss Ellen Edwards, Mr Fred. Appleyard 
1893 Miss Ellen Edwards et al not mentioned 

1897 William Bevan (left) Frank Foster (his replacement) 

1898 Helena Appleyard 

1899 Mr Harry McMurray 

1900 Rose Whittaker, Richard E.Clarke, Ellen Edwards, William Bevan 
1902 Miss Ellen Edwards, art mistress 

1903 Richard E Clarke, Alice Cole 

1905 Richard E Clarke 


(Further information on these appendices available from Anne & Paul Bayliss at P.F.C.B @ 
tesco.net) 


REQUEST FOR HELP 

The authors are presently researching architects active in Scarborough in the 19th century. 
They are well advanced in their research having identified almost 100 individuals using public 
sources of information such as libraries, archives and record offices, but would like to contact 
any one who has knowledge of any private material relating to 19th century architectural firms 
in Scarborough itself. There were two architect and building ‘dynasties’ in the 1800s in 
Scarborough - the Barrys and the Petchs, but information relating to W. Baldwin Stewart, 
Charles A Bury or any others would be welcomed on 01723 507527. 
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THE PLACENAME ELEMENT WICK AND THE 
CARUCATE/PLOUGH RATIO 


By CHRISTOPHER EVANS 


Unless I have failed to keep up with the literature two of the remaining problems of interpretation 
of early medieval landscapes are the meaning of the placename element -wick and why the 
Domesday Inquest records both carucates and ploughs. In this article I hope by combining the 
two problems to make some steps towards solving them. 


The element -wick can be interpreted in variously as (1) a town or port (2) a street (3) a saltworks 
(4) a dwelling (5) a dairyfarm. In the form of wyke as in Cloughton Wyke or Hayburn Wyke 
it means inlet from the seaan inlet and in the case of wick or wyke asin Wickhams or Wykehams 
it comes from the Latin vicus meaning a small settlement. In the Domesday Inquest the standard 
formula runs something like ‘In Elmswell, Northmann 10 carucates of land taxable. Land for 
5 ploughs....’ As carucate is derived from the Latin caruca - plough one would think that one 
of these measures was redundant. Also odd is that the most common ratio of carucate/ploughs 
is 2:1 and other ratios tend to be simple fractions. Various explanations have been suggested 
for this peculiarity and the one I would like to test here is the possibility that a carucate/plough 
ratio such as 1:1 can imply a dairy farm. 


Placenames of the form y-wick in the Domesday Inquest are listed in Table 1 below. 


Table 1: Yorkshire placenames in the Domesday Inquest ending in -wick with their 
carucate/plough ratio calculated. 


| Name Ploughs Carucates C/P Ratio | 

| Adwick le Street ? | ? 
Adwick le Street 1 | (25 0.25 

| Adwick le Street 3 am 6 2.0 
Adwick on Dearne 2 ZS 1.25 
Appletreewick ‘y | ? 

Fe aeteick ? i ? 

= | 2 3 1.5 
Beswick l2 4 2.0 
Beswick Hall | 40 41 1.03 
Burstwick i 4 0.67 
Butterwick 15 ae: Eels 

| Care | 1 ne | 1.0 
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Name Ploughs Carucates 


Cottingwith (east) 1 2 


Cranswick 25 50 


Cranswick 4 8 


Cranswick 4 9.5 


Dunkeswick 2 4 


Eastwick 30 43 


Eldwick Valheds 8 
Elstronwick 132 0.91 
Etherdwick ? 4 

| Giggleswick alg p ? 

| Hawkswick ? 2 

| Hewick (Bridge) 13 1.0 

iewisk (Cop) 2 1.0 

pees | 
Kepwick 6 2.0 

| Kepwick “12 2.5 
Kidwick ? v4 
Nunwick 4 1.25 
Owstwick 7 1.0 
Ruswick 2 1.0 | 
Sunderlandwick ? f 
Todwick 6 2.0 
Welwick 6 bs 
Westwick ? ? 
Withernwick | 1.0 
Withernwick 1 1.0 
Withernwick 15 1.04 
Average 1.463 


Some of these do not have adequate data to calculate the carucate/plough ratio. Having obtained 
this data the question is, is the number of vills with a 1:1 ratio exceptional? This is tested by 
taking a sample of vills with the placename element ton. These were chosen by taking the first 
29 vills in alphabetical order from the Domesday Book for Yorkshire This sample is tabulated 
in Table 2. 
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Table 2: A sample of Yorkshire placenames in the Domesday Inquest ending in -fon with 


their carucate/plough ratio calculated. 


Sample tons Ploughs Carucates C/P Ratio 

Bainton 7 13 1.86 

Bilton 2 2 1 

Boynton 1 3 320 

Brandesburton 1 1 

Branton a f 

Bridlington a 4 

Burton 15 25 

Cherry Burton 7 12.625 

Cleeton 28 28 

Dalton 6 12 M4) 

Dimlington 15 15 1.0 

Drewton Be 4 2.0 

Easington 15 15 1.0 

Etton + 8 2.0 

Garton 2 9 1.8 

Heslington 2 5 
| Holmton 1 Se 8 
Seiouenten 5 6 be 

Hutton Magna 6 6 
| Langton 20 39 
eeevineen alsa 5:5 1.9 

Mappleton 13 13 
| Melton 3 8 2.67 

Middleton | 2 3 1.5 

Newton 7 12 Hii 

Pocklington 045 25 1.67 

Preston 10 | 10.25 1.03 
| Rigton 1 2 2.0 

Welton 20 ie 1.95 

Average 


I 
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1.67 


NUMBER 


The data from Tables 1 and 2 have been used to produce Table 3 and the histogram which 
follows (Figure 1):-. 


Table 3: The carucate/plough ratio for -wicks and -tons compared. 


| CIP Ratio | wick ton 
nearest fraction Number Number 
1/4 1 | 
2/3 V1 10 
1 i 15 
5/4 [2 
3/2 E 4 
5/3 0 3 
74 0 5 
2 | 10 8 
713 1 0 
5/2 1 11 
8/3 0 1 
3 0 0 

| TOTAL | 29 | 29 

Carucate/Plough Ratio 

12 

10 

8 

6 

4 

2 

0 


1/4 2/3 1 5/4 3/2 5/3 7/4 2 i387) 35/2) 18/3 3 
RATIO 


Figure 1 Histogram showing the carucate/ plough ratio for -wicks (black) and 
- tons (white) 


A glance at the histogram (Figure 1) shows that, generally, vills ending in wick (black) lie at 
the low carucate/plough ratio end of the scale and vills ending in ton (white) lie at the high 
carucate/plough end of the scale. More specifically, we can see that the number of wicks having 
a carucate/plough ratio of 1:1 exceeds the number of tons with the same carucate/plough ratio 
by a factor of 11:5 (2.2). this is also true for the carucate/plough ratio of 2:1 but by the much 


a9 


ie | 
Ruswick 
e 


‘e@ Hewick Bridge 


Catwick » 
Withernwicke 


Elstronwick @ e 
Owstwick 


Welwick 4 


Figure 2. Map showing location of -wicks with a carucate/plough ratio of 1:1 


smaller factor of 10:8 (1.25). Further as noted in Tables | and 2, the average carucate/plough 
ratio for wicks is 1.46 compared with 1.67 for tons. 


If one accepts a wick with a carucate:plough ratio of 1:1 does indicate a dairy farm then the 
next question is where are the dairying areas. Figure 2 shows those wicks with a 
carucate/plough ratio of 1:1 from which it will be seen that the vast majority are in Holderness 
with the Hewicks near Ripon and Ruswick between Bedale and Leyburn as outliers. Plainly 
Holderness is a good candidate for having been a dairying area in the eleventh century. 


We must then ask does the carucate/plough ratio of 1:1 or the element -wick of themselves 
indicate dairying? Those vills with a carucate/plough ratio of 1:1 are plotted on Figure 3. 


Figure 3 emphasises the concentration of 1:1 ratios in Holderness stretching from Easington 
in the south-east to Swaythorpe (near Thwing) in the north-west. There are six other discrete 
concentrations:- (1).East of Whitby, from South Loftus to Egton; (2).In the Vale of Pickering 
from Scagglethorpe to Skirpenbeck with Fridaythorpe and Dalby being the limits to the 
south-east and north-west. (3). East of York between the Wharfe and the Nidd as far as 
Harewood. (4). In a narrow line between Sheffield and Knottingley. (5). On the foothills of the 
High Peak between Hoyland and Huddersfield. (6). Around Richmond from Great Smeaton to 
the lower reaches of Swaledale. 
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Figure 3 Map showing location of vils with a carucate/plough ratio of 1:1 


Those -wicks with a carucate/plough ratio of 2:1 some of which fall among or near the groups 
just discussed are:- 


Ordnance Survey 


Vill Grid Reference Group 
Adwick le Street SE 540 085 4. 
Beswick TA 012 481 Holderness 
Cottingwith (East) SE 703 424 cP 
Cranswick TA 022 524 Holderness 
Dunkeswick SE 306 469 ie 

Eldwick SE 121 401 

Kepwick SE 470 909 

Todwick SK 495 846 


The suggestion is thus that both a carucate/plough ratio of 1:1 and the placename element -wick 
indicates a vill where dairy farming predominated and that Holderness in particular was a dairying 
area with others possible areas being those listed above. 


References 
The listing of the meaning of the element wick is in the main from Place-names and Northen 


History by Gillian Fellowes Jensen,in Northen History Volume VIII 1973. The other data was 
taken from Domesday Book Yorkshire by Margaret L.Faull and Marie Stinson, Phillimore 1986. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE OF MEDIEVAL 
SCARBOROUGH WARE POTTERY AND TILES 


By DANIEL NORMANDALE 


The remains of a local medieval ceramic industry are discovered in abundance on every 
archaeological dig in Scarborough. This highly decorated, glazed and locally produced pottery 
would have sat on mercantile, ecclesiastical or royal tables. Similarly decorated roof tiles, 
produced from the same raw clay source, would have perched above these peoples’ heads 
protecting them from the elements. The economic importance of a local pottery industry to the 
medieval town is reflected in the unprecedented geographical distribution of Scarborough Ware 
artifacts. Nationally, archaeologists have unearthed them from the Orkneys to Southampton. 
On the Continent, medieval deposits have been found to contain Scarborough Ware pottery up 
to 500 miles east and south of it’s origin. This movement of pottery was apparently crucial for 
the continued viability of the local medieval ceramic pot and tile industry. When the town’s 
export and import markets collapsed in the 14th century, Scarborough Ware apparently 
disappears from the archaeological record. 


IDENTIFYING SCARBOROUGH WARE 


What would Scarborough Ware look like if you 
plucked an unearthed fragment (sherd) from a 
medieval deposit? The exterior clay 
surface(fabric) would be a buff or orange-pink 
colour. A thick, glossy olive or bottle green 
glaze would invariably be fully or partially 
covering this surface. Occasionally, the glaze 
would be an amber colour or polychrome 
(green, brown and amber). There is a 10% 
chance, if the find was from the recent 
Springfield dig, [1] that the sherd in your hand 
would be decorated. These would be 
hand-made, applied or incised designs and 
patterns. The applied examples were invariably 
spherical clay pellets which were sometimes 
smeared down to create scales or fully pressed 
down to make strips. On the most impressive 
examples, human and animal figures were 
applied to pot exteriors (Figure 1). The human 
figures were created complete with incised 
eyes, mouths, beards, arms and clothes. More 
commonly an incised bearded face-mask 
would be staring back up at you. Other incised 
Figure 1 A Scarborough Ware jug decorated designs included undulating or linear grooving 
with a figure holding a shield and patterns of dots (Figure 2). 
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Figure 2. Examples of decoration on Scarborough Ware pottery 


Closer examination of the find could reveal the regular throwing marks from a potter’s wheel 
on it’s interior. The faint thumb or finger imprint of the potter may have been inadvertently 
preserved as it smudged the throwing marks. Deliberate thumb prints were left as decoration 
on the bases and handle joints of many pots. If enough remains of the pot had been found and 
it’s original form reconstructed you would be looking at a jug, dish, skillet, lamp, bottle, urinal 
or aquamanile(animal shape flask). [2] If the vessel type required a pouring capability the clay 
surface was often manipulated by hand before firing to create a spout. Alternatively, a separate 
clay cylinder was rolled and pierced through the middle with a rod or needle to create an enclosed 
pouring channel. The lower end of this spout would be attached to the pot and secured at the 
upper end with a hand-made clay bridge between the spout and the pot. A handle would be 
vertically or spirally grooved from top to bottom. On the former these incisions were specifically 
placed to grip the palm when held in the right hand. Lids would have either simple lids or two 
concentric trays around a central knob and air vent. [3] 


Recent analysis of the mineral composition of roof tile clay has revealed that they were 
manufactured from the same clay used for Scarborough Ware. [4] The tiles were also glazed 
in the same consistency and colour glazes as the pottery. Sand used on the cutting surface on 
which the flat and arched ridge tiles were prepared [5] may still be encrusted on the underside. 
The longitudinal ridges which acted as rainwater drains could have been raised using wooden 
bats (strikes) on the tile’s sides. [6] Fine grooves along a ridge tile’s long axis could be from 
it’s preparation mould. The tracks of the tiler’s fingers may still be evident on the rectangular 
crest. 


THE INDUSTRY’S LOCATION 


To discover how your sherd reached it’s final resting place take a walk up Castle Road. 
Somewhere along this approach road to Scarborough Castle the pots and tiles were fired from 
clay probably dug from the immediate vicinity (Figure 3). [7] It is impossible to give a precise 
location as recent excavations at St. Peter’s School, Auborough Street [8] failed to relocate the 
kilns pinpointed in an earlier investigation. [9] It is plausible for other reasons that Scarborough’s 
pottery industry was located in this area. Suitable clay still exists in this area. The minerals in 
this clay were examined [10] and were found to be very similar to those in the pot clay. The 
kilns may have been positioned in medieval Scarborough’s far north-western corner to blow 
the noxious fumes away from the town. In the 1880s the prevailing summer winds were 
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southerly. [11] If they had been so five hundred years previously then the industry’s fumes 
would have been blown away from the town. Scarborough’s pottery industry was most plausibly 
only active in the summer. High winds, storms and damp sea fogs during winter would have 
seriously compromised pot drying times and quality. [12] Ironworks [13] and limekilns, [14] 
employed in equally dirty industries, were established later in the Medieval period in this corner 
of the old town. 


jim UNS 


f site ii i I\\ 
pottery kilns 


1 St Mary's Church 
2 St Sepulchre Church 
3 St Thomas's Church 


ssams=—= line of defences 
susee *** conjectured streets 
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Figure 3 Medieval Scarborough showing the area with archaeological evidence for pottery 
production 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CUSTOMERS 


The possible location of the industry alongside the castle’s approach road is the first clue to the 
types of customers Scarborough Ware attracted. It is unclear whether Scarborough Ware has 
been found within the castle’s grounds. [15] However, it has been discovered at Ayton Castle. 
[16] The royal entourages of King John and Edward I, both visitors to Scarborough in the 13th 
century, [17] may have taken away local pots with them. Metal vessels were the preferred 
tableware of royalty. [18] Scarborough Ware was often modelled on metallic anthropomorphic 
(human likeness) and zoomorphic(animal likeness) designs. This suggests it adorned the tables 
of those not quite able to afford the metal originals. Ecclesiastical customers at Byland, Rievaulx 
and Whitby Abbeys [19] may have been possibly traded Scarborough Ware in return for iron 
and lead ore. The colours and composition indicate filings from these ores were then used in 
pot and tile glaze recipes. 


Four markets and the longest annual fair in England of forty-five days duration [20] attracted 


merchants from as far away as the Low Countries and Scandinavia to Scarborough. The 
merchants were present during August and September seeking raw goods like wool for Flanders 
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and grain for Norway. [21] These merchants also returned home with purchases of Scarborough 
Ware pottery. They were apparently not just utilising the pots as transit containers for substances 
such as oil or salt. It is believed that these products were not exported from Scarborough. [22] 
A large-scale export of pottery to the Continent would also be historically unprecedented. There 
is no documentary evidence for the export of any pottery type on this scale. [23] Scarborough 
Ware may well have been used by the merchants as ship or home tableware, bought as souvenirs 
[24] or merely novelties. Entrepreunerial merchants may have also identified niche markets 
for Scarborough Ware on their own countries. In Norway, for example, durable and practical 
ceramic vessels were particularly sought. Without an indigenous pottery industry the 
Norwegians were forced to utilise inferior soapstone (essentially compacted talc) vessels. [25] 


Why Scarborough Ware was taken into Scotland remains a puzzle. By the time quayage (harbour 
dues) records began in Scarborough, England and Scotland were at war with each other (1296 
- 1328) [26] and trading had consequently ceased. [27] Therefore there is no documentary 
record of what, if anything, was being traded with the Scots. It is certain that the eastern Scottish 
ports were exporting the same raw materials (wool and grain) as Scarborough. [28] It may 
have been that ports in Scotland were not importing finished goods (i.e cloth) directly from the 
continent but from ports south of the border including Scarborough. The town’s pottery could 
have then accompanied these essentially re-exported goods and their merchants. During the 
war, Scarborough numbered among those ports supplying the English armies with grain and 
herring. [29] Finds in border locations occupied by the English may have arrived as supplies 
or storing supplies. Yet these places were often also ports such as Berwick-Upon-Tweed [30] 

and pottery could have reached them during peacetime. Regardless of how Scarborough Ware 
reached Scotland it subsequently provided a visual and constructional blueprint for the newly 
created Scottish wares. Scarborough Ware face mask jug designs were especially copied. [31] 


In the early 14th century, Scarborough Ware production was threatened by political and social 
instability which caused merchants to boycott the town. Pirates operating from the Humber, 
[32] Scotland and Flanders [33] made sea access to Scarborough increasingly hazardous. 
Combined French, Scottish and Spanish forces and the natural elements [34] had wrecked the 
harbour. Ports further south capitalised on the merchants eventual abandonment of the north. 
Scarborough’s staple trade in wool for cloth was made obselete when England joined the Low 
Countries in creating their own cloth. [35] The rapidly emerging southern ports rather than 
Scarborough dominated the subsequent new market in exporting cloth. By the mid 1300s 
Scarborough Ware had disappeared from the archaeological record. [36] Or did it? 


THE DATING DEBATE 


How old is the pot sherd you have in your hand? For nearly twenty years professional and 
amateur archaeologists have used ex-archaeological society member Peter Farmer’s typology 
and chronology. Farmer lists two chronological ‘phases’ of Scarborough Ware production. 
‘Phase I’ dates from the late 12th century to 1225 and is made from the soft, orange-firing clay. 
The later ‘Phase II’ using a harder whiter-firing clay [37] lasted until the 1350s. 


However, many researchers [38] now doubt the archaeological and historical cohesion of 
Farmer’s chronology. Further compositional and visual analysis of finds from beneath the new 
medieval town wall (Convent School, Queen St), [39] the old town ditch(Leading Post Street) 
[40] and Springfield [41] suggest both ‘phases’ were the same physically and chronologically. 
The ‘phase’ differences in fabric colour and hardness were due to differences in kiln firing 
atmospheric conditions and temperatures. When both ‘phases’ were re-fired in an oxygen rich, 
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fiery atmosphere at the University of Sheffield they baked to an identical, orange (‘Phase I’) 
colour. The original buff colour of “Phase II’ was a result of a more neutral kiln atmosphere. 
The differences may represent the development and refining of kilns through time which led to 
more controlled atmospheres and temperatures. It is probable these kiln differences were 
occurring contemporaneously as both ‘phases’ are consistently appearing in the same 
undisturbed deposits. 


THE FUTURE OF SCARBOROUGH WARE 


The following questions about Scarborough Ware still need answering. Where are the pottery 
kilns actually sited? Why and how was Scarborough Ware taken so far away from it’s 
source?Are the two ‘phases’ of pot fabric colour a function of inconsistent kiln firing advances, 
different raw clay sources or time and technological advances? When did Scarborough Ware 
production begin and end? If this last question in particular could be answered then the full 
potential of the sherd you are now placing in the finds tray for, in turn, accurately dating all 
medieval Scarborough’s remains would be unlocked. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIELDWORK IN 
SCARBOROUGH 1998-1999 
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Figure 1 Medieval Scarborough showing the location of town sites mentioned in the text 
SPRINGFIELD/FORMER QUAKER MEETING HOUSE 


(National Grid Reference TA 04630 88860 
York Archaeological Trust Accession Code YORAT:1999. 17) 


Background 

The site was located in the core area of the old town on a plot of partially open ground bounded 
by the streets of Cooks Row, St Sepulchre Street and Springfield. As this land was proposed 
for housing development an archaeological evaluation consisting of eleven small trenches had 
already been carried out by the Scarborough Archaeological and Historical Society (SAHS) on 
a part time basis over the period 1996-8. [1] The results of this work as summarised in last 
year’s Transactions, demonstrated a build-up of several metres of medieval deposits, many of 
which were waterlogged and thus provided ideal conditions for the preservation of timber and 
other organic objects. Excavation showed the site was bisected by an old stream channel running 
east-west, the Damyot, the waters of which were subsequently diverted through a medieval 
culvert. In the southern part of the site stone walling from the long demolished medieval church 
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of St Sepulchre was found, overlaying an earlier phase of probable timber buildings. The 
northern part of the site revealed a mass of waterlogged deposits within which more unidentified 
timber structures were evident. Medieval stone building(s) were subsequently built in this area. 
The SAHS report considered the excavation indicated the site was “one of the most important 
archaeological sites in Scarborough” and that “the remains merit long-term preservation.” As 
a result of the proven archaeological significance of the site the Local Authority placed an order 
that insisted on archaeological deposits being considered within any overall development plan 
before building or demolition works could take place. Unfortunately this constraint was 
breached when in December 1998 two greenhouses and a large World War II air-raid shelter 
on the site were demolished. More unfortunately still, the rubble from these structures was 
neither stockpiled on nor removed from the site - but buried within two purpose dug machine 
holes! 


As a result of the Local Authority’s response to these illicit works, two members of the York 
Archaeological Trust’s staff were despatched to oversee the mechanical re-excavation of the 
holes, both which were reputedly of a size around 1.5m x 2m. After three days of machining 
the full extent of the first hole (Trench 1) became apparent; not 1.5m x 2m but 12m x 8.5m 
and up to 1.9m deep! The second hole (Trench 2) proved to measure some 9m x 4.25m by up 
to 2.12m deep. These trenches were of irregular shape and profile, thus presenting a multi-phase 
slice through the archaeology of the site. Although the cutting of the machine holes had caused 
considerable damage they did not penetrate to the levels of the deepest deposits present and so 
these at least remain intact. The Local Authority specification for archaeological works required 
only the cleaning up of the re-emptied holes, followed by their recording. This included detailed 
planning of the trench bases and the drawing of the sections. Accordingly, no archaeological 
excavation as such was involved. Nevertheless, examination of the remains present, including 
the elucidation of stratigraphic relationships, did enable a sequence of events to be established. 
Sadly, the only physical connection between the two trenches was at the uppermost levels and 
so the bulk of the archaeology of each trench can only be tentatively linked to that of the other. 


Trench 1 (Figure 2) 

Evidence of the earliest activity reached in this trench, Phase 1, consisted of a discontinuous 
stretch of north - south aligned walling (part of which had been revealed in the SAHS evaluation), 
associated at the southern extreme of the trench with a series of internal clay floors and a setting 
of hearth stones. It is possible that these structural remains, which are clearly part of a building, 
originally related to a major east-west aligned wall at the extreme north of the trench. This latter 
wall may well have had a prolonged life as it was certainly present in a later structural 
development. 


Evidence for Phase 2 was comprised almost exclusively of traces of the robbing out of the Phase 
1 north-south wall. 15th century pottery was recovered from deposits of this phase. 


Large-scale building works mark the activity of Phase 3. The key elements of this consisted of 
a further north-south aligned wall that at its northern end was keyed into a more substantial 
major east - west aligned wall. Areas of contemporary cobbled surfacing, almost certainly of 
exterior usage, that overlay the robbed remnants of the Phase 1 wall and formed part of this 
development. In the western part of the trench a further area of cobbled surfacing along with 
a short stretch of stonework may also belong to this phase. The function of this stonework is 
not certain but it may represent an external stair support. Immediately west and north of Trench 
1, two SAHS trenches uncovered further structural remains that may be associated with this 
phase. The northern trench contained a north- south aligned wall that seems likely to have 
related to the major east-west wall in Trench 1, immediately to the south. The second SAHS 
trench contained a further north-south aligned wall with an adjacent hearth. Collectively the 
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Figure 2 Discoveries at the Springfield excavation; York Archaeological Trust Trenches I 
and 2 in bold outline; trenches dug previously by Scarborough Archaeological 
and Historical Society in light outline 
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phase 3 features appear to represent parts of a major building or perhaps more likely, a range 
of buildings, of 15th century or later date. 


Robbing of parts of the walls of the Phase 3 building(s), probably during the 15th-16th centuries, 
forms Phase 4 within Trench 1 and suggests the virtual abandonment of the site. Subsequently 
(Phase 5) an extensive series of deposits composed largely of rubble and refuse were dumped 
across the site, which by this time appears to have formed little more than a waste-ground. 
During Phase 6 a deep topsoil developed over the site which, judging from early maps of the 
area, is likely to have functioned as a garden soil until the early 19th century. 


Trench 2 (Figure 2) 

Whereas remains of occupation characterised the medieval deposits of Trench 1, an entirely 
different sort of activity was represented in Trench 2. The earliest deposits encountered were 
water-lain stream deposits within what is likely to have been the natural course of the Damyot 
beck. The uppermost of these Phase 1 deposits contained many well preserved organic materials, 
chiefly wood but also fragments of leather and textiles, in addition to pottery of 13-14th century 
date. 


Phase 2 witnessed the human management of this watercourse. This was achieved by the 
construction of a sturdily built stone culvert which was protected on the south side, at least, by 
a clay and earth bank. A series of deposits, many predominantly of rubble, was also dumped 
into the old course of the Damyot. The presence of some water-lain deposits above this level 
within the old water-course indicates that some flow still occurred within the stream, though 
this may merely have been periodic excess flood water that was beyond the capacity of the 
culvert. This culvert is thought to have been constructed in the 15th century; a further stretch 
of it was exposed to the west within one of the SAHS trenches. Quite why the Damyot was 
culverted is uncertain. It may relate to land reclamation along its course or it may have been 
harnessed as a source of motive power. Alternatively, it could have been used for 
scouring/cleansing purposes within the Franciscan friary known to have existed to the west, 
though the full extent of this institution is uncertain. 


Some robbing of stonework from the culvert took place in Phase 3 and seems likely to mark 
the demise of the artificial channel. As no evidence was found for further water-lain deposits 
it must be assumed that some alternative scheme of water management was in place elsewhere. 
The demise of the culvert is likely to have coincided with the 15th - 16th century abandonment 
of the building(s) immediately to the north in Trench 1. Extensive dumping of waste materials 
in the area of Trench 2 (Phase 4), together with the development of a deep topsoil (Phase 5), 
correlate directly with Phases 5 and 6 of Trench 1. 


Summary 

In conjunction with the SAHS evaluation the recent work by York Archaeological Trust has 
revealed interesting aspects of the development of this plot of ground. In the northern part of 
the site a major building or range of buildings was present. This is likely to have had a prolonged 
life and underwent a series of re-modellings. On the basis of wall thicknesses and the presence 
of a possible exterior stair foundation the building is likely to have been of more than one storey. 
Clay floors and hearths were present within the interior of the building whilst cobbled metalling 
formed exterior surfaces. The Damyot flowed immediately south of the building(s); initially 
within the bounds of its natural channel. This was subsequently constrained within a stone built 
culvert and attempts were made to infill its old course. At some point around the 15th-16th 
century both the buildings and culvert went out of use and were partially robbed. Immediately 
after this the site was used as a general dumping ground before being converted to as garden 
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usage. Throughout the 19th-20th centuries the site was progressively built upon by a series of 
buildings. 


Perhaps the most obvious question that arises from the archaeological works at the site concerns 
the historical ownership of the medieval structures that were found. Their size and quality of 
workmanship point towards high status and ownership/control by an institution or individual 
of some wealth. Whilst the identity of this authority is unknown, the date of structural demise, 
around the time of the reformation, does raise the possibility that the remains may once have 
formed part of the Franciscan friary. 


Whilst the Trust’s work has served to shed further light on this small part of Scarborough the 
cost in terms of archaeology destroyed has been high. The fact that in this instance the Local 
Authority responded positively may help to make such losses less common. 


Mark Johnson, 
York Archaeological Trust. 


THE SUN INN, ST THOMAS STREET 
(National Grid Reference TA 04290 88735 Site Code SI99) 


On 18 October 1999 the Society undertook an archaeological watching brief at the Sun Inn in 
St Thomas Street in advance of the construction of a rear extension. A trench 0.6m wide and 
between 0.7 and 1.3m deep was dug for the new foundations. The trench penetrated into 
featurless clay which was probably natural in origin. No finds were recovered. 


Chris Evans, 
Scarborough Archaeological and Historical Society. 


FORMER CONVENT SCHOOL, QUEEN STREET 
(National Grid Reference TA 04250 88900 Site Code STS99) 


Between September and December 1999 the Society undertook an archaeological watching 
brief during building work at the former Convent School in St Thomas Street. The Society had 
previously excavated on the site in 1996 to evaluate the character and extent of archaeological 
remains surviving on the site. [2] As with the 1996 excavation, the watching brief located little 
of archaeological interest except for an area adjacent to the north boundary wall of the site. The 
earlier work demonstrated that this wall was likely to be a surviving part of Scarborough’s 
medieval town wall and that it stood on the truncated remains of a clay rampart. In 1999 the 
building work cut through the rampart at several points towards the north-west corner of the 
site and revealed that buried beneath it were Roman period features. These consisted of a small 
circular hearth and gully and the clay-bonded stone foundations of a wall which incorporated 
part of a broken rotary quernstone. [3] A small quantity of Roman pottery was recovered from 
the site. The discovery indicates the existence of a small Roman settlement underlying this part 
of the modern town. 
Trevor Pearson, 
Scarborough Archaeological and Historical Society. 
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NO. 3 PARADISE 
(National Grid Reference TA 04799 89055 Site Code PAR99) 


On 30 April 1999 an archaeological watching brief was undertaken during groundworks over 
an area of 3m x 2m in preparation for an extension to the house at 3 Paradise. The ground was 
found to have been extensively disturbed by clay quarrying in the 18th century but traces of 
medieval activity survived represented by a cobble surface. A full report is deposited with the 
site archive in Scarborough Museum. 


Mags Waugham. 


SOUTH SIDE OF PARADISE (Paradise Area C) 
(National Grid Reference TA 04750 89030 Site Code PDS99) 


Between 23-25 July 1999, the Society undertook a research excavation on an area of open 
ground on the south side of Paradise to coincide with the promotion of National Archaeology 
Day. The Society had participated in an archaeological evaluation of the site eleven years 
previously and this had revealed a number of stone-walled structures surviving just below the 
turf. The 1999 excavation aimed to learn more about a cobble surface and several stone walls 
revealed in the earlier evaluation trenches C5 and C6. [4] 


The 1999 trench measured 3.6m x 5m and revealed that the cobble surface was associated with 
a previously undiscovered stone wall and was probably the yard outside a house. These remains 
were cut by two later walls indicating a significant change in the layout of this area. In order 
to minimise any damage to the remains, excavation was limited to work necessary to reveal the 
plan. The features are believed to date to the medieval period. 


Trevor Pearson, 
Scarborough Archaeological and Historical Society 


NORTH STREET, SCARBOROUGH 
(National Grid Reference for site centre TA 04250 88650) 


Between 2-14 August 1999 Gifford and Partners Ltd. of Chester undertook an archaeological 
evaluation of several plots of land at the south end of North Street in advance of plans to develop 
the area. Two trenches were in buildings either side of Chapman’s Yard and two on open ground 
facing onto the east side of North Street. The evaluation demonstrated the widespread survival 
of 18th and 19th century deposits across the area but found only limited evidence of medieval 
activity. This consisted of a shallow ditch cut into the natural clay which came to light in one 
of the trenches fronting on to North Street. 


Abstract by Trevor Pearson from Gifford and 
Partners Ltd. Report No. B2266B. 
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LAND ADJACENT TO MULGRAVE PLACE 


(National Grid Reference TA 04700 89715 Site Code MP99) 


0 50 100 centimetres 


Figure 3 Plan of the skeleton excavated in vicinity of Mulgrave Place 


The discovery of human skeletal remains exposed by the side of a cliff path overlooking the 
North Bay, 15m to the north-east of Mulgrave Place, led to the Society to mount a rescue 
excavation in conjunction with Scarborough Museum on 17 September 1999. The skeleton was 
articulated and orientated east-west (Figure 3) and was complete apart from the lower part of 
the skull and the left humerus which were probably destroyed by the cutting back of the path. 
The skeleton was removed to Scarborough Museum and awaits reburial. [5] 


The burial is probably that of a female aged between 20 and 30 and is likely to be medieval in 
date, belonging to the cemetery of the nearby chapel of St Mary Magdalene. 
Trevor Pearson, 
Scarborough Archaeological and Historical Society 


WEST AYTON AIRFIELD 

(National Grid Reference for site centre SE 992 823) 

Although many Scarborians know of the existence during the Great War of the airfield at the 
Racecourse, many do not know that there was also a military airfield at West Ayton. This was 
situated to the West of the village with access via Garth End Road (Figure 4). 

The airfield was set up on the 22nd August 1918 and was not used after March 1919. Numbers 
505 Flight and 510 Flight from 251 Squadron operated from here, consisting of 12 D. H. 6’s. 


These were training aircraft but the pilots that flew from here were experienced. It is thought 
that as it was set up towards the end of the War, the aircraft were used to fly regularly over the 
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North Sea looking for submarines. The 
Headquarters of this squadron were 
situated at Hornsea, and was under the 
control of the Vice-Admiral Commanding 
Hutton Buscel f- the East Coast of England for Operations. 


Out of a total personnel of 94, 24 of these 
were officers; there were 10 Warrant 
Si ~ Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers 
bite 3. above the rank of Corporal and 60 ‘Rank 
and File’. As well as the aircraft, the 
squadron here had the use of 2 light 
tenders, 4 heavy tenders, 4 motor cycles, 
2 sidecars and 4 trailers. The only building 
thought to have been constructed with 
permanence in mind was a telephone hut. 
Hangers were made of canvas and the 
personnel were all accommodated in the 
village. Because of this and the fact that 
the field has been put to the plough for 
many years, the Society realised that no 
ene | advantage would be gained by digging 
a trenches etc., although it is hoped in the 
. near future to undertake a field survey of 
ahs ease a : _ the site and perhaps obtain permission to 
, ctor c run a metal detector over the field. 


nee aseeo 
sete 
erred 


0 1 kilometre 


The Society has been given a print of a 

Figure 4 Map showing the location of West D.H.6 that actually flew from West 

Ayton airfield Ayton, together with a list of all the 

military registrations of the D H 6 aircraft 

stationed here. Also in our possession, are a series of photographs of several airman who were 

stationed here, together with their names and ranks but unfortunately nothing more is known 

of these. Perhaps in the future we may be able to trace their relatives. It is known that some 

of these aircraft survived the War and were placed on the Civil Register. Research is still 
continuing and a more in-depth report will be published in the future. 


Vanessa Milner, 
Scarborough Archaeological and Historical Society. 


SCARBOROUGH CASTLE 
(National Grid Reference for site centre TA 0493 8919) 


In October and November 1998 members of the archaeological survey section of the former 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments of England (RCHME) based in York undertook 
an analytical earthwork survey of the castle headland at Scarborough.[6] In April 1999 the 
RCHME merged with English Heritage. 


The most significant discovery of this survey was that the present stone keep, built between 


1157 and 1169 during the reign of Henry II, appears to have been inserted into the north side 
of a pre-existing mound. This may well have been part of the hitherto unidentified first castle 
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on the site built by William le Gros around 1135, and could be the levelled remains of a motte. 
Survey around the slopes of the headland has also demonstrated how the medieval defences on 
the west side of the castle were designed to enhance the formidable natural barrier of the Castle 
Dykes escarpment. 


On the headland, the majority of the earthworks in the outer bailey are related to 18th-20th 
century military activity, with most dating from the latter part of this period. Features identified 
include gun batteries, a rifle range, a World War 1 hydrophone listening station, and a World 
War 2 RAF direction finding post. However, the most prominent earthworks belong to an 
unfinished 1920s football ground. 


Stewart Ainsworth, English Heritage. 
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